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THE FIRST DAY OF THE SEASON. 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY. 





ISCONCED in the 
swamps about Arrow 
Lake the wood ducks 
had been breeding 
some; a few teal had 
nested at the mouth 
of a creek that ran 
into the lake, and 
some mallards had 
stayed over with us, 
rearing their broods 
in the scattered wil- 
lows to the north of 
the lake. Along a 
ridge that led west- 
ward from the lake 
and along the creek 
bottom there was 
woodcock ground, 
and in the timber 
skirting the river bot- 
tom there were fox-squirrels in plenty. 
King-rail occasionally were found in the 
grass skirting the creek, and in the 
newly plowed ground along the bottom 
and in the rag-weed studded stubbles 
turtledoves still lingered. Altogether 
there was variety and opportunity 
enough to satisfy the most fastidious. 
But to get into the cover where the 
ducks were feeding required a vast deal 
of work and a thorough knowledge of 
the ground. 

I had been fishing a good deal in the 
lake and had noted where the birds 








were using, and at 3 o'clock on the 
morning of September 1 I was already 
up and away towards the bottom. My 
journey was uneventful: a rabbit now 
and then hopping from the road into the 
corn-fields, and the east as yet un- 
streaked with light. As I came nearer 
to the river valley the day began to come 
slowly—a faint edge of irradiating grey 
breaking up on the horizon and the dis- 
tant timber outlining more clearly 
against the skies. 

Crossing a pasture and a piece of 
plowed wheat stubble, I found a cow- 


‘ path that led to the bottom, and, follow- 


ing that, came at last to the beginning 
of the outer edge of swamp brush; but 
as yet some distance from where the 
water lay. Here it was dry and tangled 
with a heavy growth of grass and weeds, 
intermingled with fallen logs, brush, 
drift-wood from the receded water and 
a waste of brake and jungle hard to 
penetrate and difficult to find one’s 
way in. 

But there were landmarks that I knew 
and a course I had already taken in my 
fishing expeditions, and I soon came to 
where it was necessary to put on my 
“waders” and pick my way cautiously 
among the submerged brush and around 
willow stubs and through a maze of 
swampy overflow that adjoined the lake 
itself, and where I could expect to find 
the ducks. It was now sun-up, and this 
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fact was almost instantly heralded by 
the boom of a gun that sounded to the 
north and across the lake. This report 
was quickly followed by another and 
still another shot. I had by this time 
gotten deep into the swamp, and, as I 
stepped out of a little pocket and turned 
past a willow, there was a rustle of 
wings, a startled call of “O week! 
O week!” and five wood ducks rose up 
and started out of a little pool where 
clumps of flags stood rusting in the dull 
September dawning. They were not 
more than forty yards away and offered 
an easy shot as they mounted upward. 
I dropped two with the first barrel, but 
missed the second shot clean—holding 
too high, as I plainly could tell by the 
cutting off of some dry twigs above the 
bird as it rose. Most times a man shoots 
under, but this was a fault of holding too 
high. I found my two birds by the pool, 
both dead—a duck and a drake. The 
drake wood duck is the most gorgeously 
plumaged bird in American waters, be- 
ing a kaleidoscopic sheen of green, black, 
red, purple, white and drab color; the 
female being as sober in her feathered 
tints as the male bird is gaudy. A little 
later I got a snap-shot at a pair of teal 
that I jumped from among the brush, 
and only succeeded in winging one of 
them. I went to where the bird dropped 
and sat on a half-submerged stump for 
fully fifteen minutes, keeping a sharp 
watch in the immediate vicinity. Finally 
my patience was rewarded by seeing a 
duck’s bill slide up from a tuft of grass 
and I immediately put another charge 
in at that particular spot and got the 
winged bird. Without a retriever it is 
next to impossible to get a winged bird 
except by accident, or by waiting and 
watching without stirring about any. 
Wading laboriously around in the water, 
which was sometimes almost hip-deep, I 
next raised a pair of mallards, but too 
far away to get a shot. The report of a 
gun to my left and a following splash 
showed that I had successfully stirred 
these birds up for some other fellow. 
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Keeping my eyes ahead for 


stray 
bunches or pairs, and occasionally look- 
ing up for possible overhead shots, I was 
rewarded not long after by the sight of 
three wood ducks headed in my direc- 
tion and got a shot at them as they 


swung past me. I killed a drake with 
the right-hand barrel and missed a long 
shot as the other swerved and towered. 
Marking this one by a dead log near 
where it fell, I soon retrieved it and 
went on. 

Guns were cracking in every direc- 
tion, and sometimes the swish of wings 
above would tell of ducks flying over. 
The swamp was hot and close and the 
travelling was getting almost impassable. 
I veered to the right and started to- 
wards the direction of the creek, as I 
expected to find some birds near the 
place where the creek came into the 
lake. The Bang-bang-bang-bang! of a 
repeating shotgun suddenly sounded, 
not a hundred yards from me, and a few 
seconds later, as I paused for a little by 
a willow, four mallards suddenly swung 
in sight just overhead, not more than 
twenty-five yards away. They had ap- 
parently just got started on their jour- 
ney, for they were not going fast and 
they had come right over me in their 
flight. I got a double and the last bird 
almost hit me as it dropped. Both were 
drakes, their green heads glistening, and 
their plump bodies showing how well 
they had fed. 

I walked a long time before I got an- 
other shot and then missed with both 
barrels. It was a passing wood duck, 
and it was in a hurry, too. It had evi- 
dently been saluted before it came within 
range of me, for the reports of guns had 
preceded it. Possibly it had lost its 
mates also, and this may have acceler- 
ated its speed. At any rate, it got away 
from me—both shots being too far be- 
hind. As I neared the creek, a flock of 
seven wood ducks rose, but too far away 
for a shot. A little later another bunch 


of five sprang up close at hand and I 
got three of them down—two dead— 
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and these I retrieved. The other bird I 
did not find, although I both waited for 
at least half an hour and then rum- 
maged industriously in the cover, bush 
and grasses for him. 

A walk of perhaps two hours through 
an almost impassable stretch of swamp 
netted me five long shots and two more 
ducks—one teal and one drake wood 
duck. After resting up on a dead log 
and eating a couple of apples, I deter- 
mined to turn back for woodcock. 
From where I was I could reach the 
timber leading to the creek ridge where 
I had flushed birds the week before in 
about a half-hour’s tramp. By the time 
I got out of the wilderness I had plunged 
into, I was both tired, hungry and 
thirsty. So I rested up some more, ate 
a light lunch I had brought along, and 
drank sandy creek water, strained 
through a silk handkerchief. Just how 
many microbes I swallowed in this 
process I will probably never know. 
Behind me the reports of shotguns told 
of hunters stumbling about in the swamp, 
and once I got a far-off glimpse of a 
duck falling. Several times I saw birds 
flying over the edge of the woods, and 
had I waited I could have doubtless 
had a couple of shots more. 

I got to the ridge, took the east side 
of it, and walked a mile before I put 
up any birds. Then I got a shot at’a 
cock that flushed from under some 
grape-vines at the foot of a tree a few 
yards from the creek. I missed him— 
the tree getting most of the charge and 
the atmosphere the rest of it. I marked 
this bird down and in walking to where 
he had dropped I flushed another bird 
which flew straight-away, almost like a 
quail, and this one I doubled up at 
about thirty yards. Then I went over to 
where the first one had lit and he rose 
right up straight through the timber 
and very neatly covered himself by a 
maple tree as he ascended. I shot into 
the maple tree with the first barrel and 
undershot him with the second load. 
He whistled down over the ridge and I 
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was so disgusted with his unfair tactics 
that I let him go for a while. 

A long walk only resulted in drawing 
blank territory; so I made up my mind 
to take just one more shot at the first 
bird, before giving him up. I finally 
got him up again, and this time he 
barely left the ground and darted like 
a brown streak over a bush about four 
feet high. I shot into the bush but 
missed him again, for I saw him rise and 
go up among the saplings further on. 
“ Good-bye to you,” says I, “and good- 
luck to you, Brother Woodcock, for 
that’s the last shot I take at you today.” 

Going south and on the west side of 
the ridge, I flushed and shot three birds 
before getting out of the timber, getting 
one of these with the second barrel and 
winging one by a scratch shot. The 
other bird I killed clean as he towered 
up—a long shot and a pretty one. By 
this time I had reached the end of the 
woodcock ground and would have to re- 
trace my steps if I hoped for any more 
of these birds. 

Little green herons had flopped awk- 
wardly up before me as I had waded 
here and there in the swamp, and twice 
I scared big brown owls out from tall 
trees. A hawk’s challenging Skirr! 
sounded infrequently over the tree-tops, 
and everywhere the woodpeckers ham- 
mered, scolded and chased one another 
over the dead limbs of lightning-blasted 
trees. The tracks of foxes, minks, rac- 
coons, squirrels and rabbits were to be 
seen in the soft mud at the edges of the 
swamp and in the drying beds of creeks 
that led into the timber, and more than 
once I used these dry beds as a_high- 
way to escape from the tangle that lay 
about me. Already the tang and talis- 
mans of the season had charred the 
leaves and deepened the colors in grass 
and foliage. 

As I got into the timber next to the 
corn-fields, I heard quail whistle, and 
scared up numerous rabbits. Here, too, 
would come the petulant, self-satisfied 
bark of the fox-squirrels, and three times 
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I cut down a young fox-squirrel as I 
went along the woods. Once from a 
fence adjoining a corn-field, once on a 
log that lay in a pasture, and once from 
a limb of a walnut tree, where the squir- 
rel ran downward as he saw me coming. 
There were a great many of them in 
the timber ; for the “ mast ”’—the acorns, 
hickory nuts, pecans, walnuts and but- 
ternuts—was abundant, and, green as 
most of this was, the squirrels were out 
in full force, sampling the kernels by 
means of their sharp teeth. 

On one of my fishing trips I had oc- 
casion to cross a patch of about thirty 
acres of wheat stubble, overgrown with 
rag-weed, but with little bare patches in 
it, and where there was a great deal of 
scattered grain lying about. I had 
found a great many doves there, and, 
as this stubble was right in my home- 
ward walk, I determined to get a few 
birds for a pie. When I reached the 
field a major portion of it had been 
plowed up, but probably one-third was 
still untouched. And even in the 
plowed strip there was some grain left 
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on top of the furrows and I shot one 
dove before I got to the unplowed part 
of the stubbles. When I reached the 
stubbles the birds began to get up in 
pairs and singles, the field being liter- 
ally alive with them. I suppose I could 
have easily killed the limit, as they would 
not leave the field. I shot seven, just 
enough to make a pie, and left the rest 
to fill up on the wheat. These birds I 
examined closely after I reached home 
and their craws were literally bursting 
with wheat kernels, four of the seven hav- 
ing a few weed seeds mixed in the wheat. 
I have no doubt a dove would eat weed 
seed exclusively if it had to, but in a 
field where it had its choice it seemed to 
know what a good thing was pretty 
well. 

Homeward bound was a dusty streak 
of country road, a sun tangled in rain- 
threatening clouds, a procession of flick- 
ers, flitting from post to post as I 
trudged along, a coat heavy with the 
spoils of the chase and a happy recol- 
lection of the pictures, the music, the 
color and the experience of the first day 
of the season. 


TURKEYS WILD AND TURKEYS TAME. 


THE REAL AMERICAN BIRD: HIS WONDROUS WAY OF WINNING. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


=—qSOGETHER with Indian 

S? corn or maize, and tobacco, 

Br’er Turkey is one of 

M2 North America’s great trio 

Mm of gifts to the white man— 

to the civilization he repre- 

sents—and, gastronomically 

considered, is as much our national bird 
as the cornflower may be said to be our 
emblem in the realm of plant life. Se- 
bastian Cabot discovered him four hun- 
dred years ago; and one of his mates, 
William Strickland by name, was so im- 
pressed with his florid airs, his majestic 
strut and gobble, that he took the trouble 
to convey to Europe the first pair of 


(wild) turkeys the Old World ever saw. 

Though in his primitive state he has 
largely disappeared from all but the re- 
motest sections, in his later tame develop- 
ment he is still the monarch, the great 
King Hal, of the feast. Observe him 
as he heads the long procession of his 
edible vassals upon the Field of the 
Cloth of Snow—the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas tables of the land! He min- 
isters then to all our senses: to sight, 
smell, taste, touch—yea, even to hear- 
ing; for appetizing whispers salute our 
ears from his hot, glistening pores, as he 
is borne from the fire to the nearby carv- 
ing table, where the disarticulation of his 















savory frame still further stimulates the 
waiting palates of his worshipers. 

Why was not he, instead of the less 
territorially unique eagle, adopted as the 
bird emblem of these United States? He 
represents us worthily, does Br’er Tur- 
key, whether wild or tame. He is big, 
valiant, voracious, adroit, yet averse to 
aggression beyond his own domain; 
neither is he submissive to foreign in- 
trusion—a veritable Monroe Doctrine 
sort of bird, if I am any judge. Truly, 
is he the bird of freedom, wherever his 
lot is cast. He must wander free all 
day through wood and field, or he pines 
and refuses to fatten. Give him liberty 
or you give him death! Good farmers 
are generous to him, and give him both 
at the proper season. All this in 
his tame state, and as he is mainly 
known to this generation. What he 
was in the days of our great 
grand-sires, when the now extinct or 
expatriated wild pigeon darkened the au- 
tumnal skies in its vast migrations, we 
must go back to the books and drawings 
of John James Audubon, that Boswellian 
ornithologist of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Valleys. 

Especially did these birds abound 
throughout those regions where the for- 
est “mast”—including acorns, chestnuts, 
beechnuts and numberless other kinds of 
seeds and nuts—abounded through fall 
and winter. Torpid and often half- 
starved during the summer, when the 
broods of wild young turkeys were most 
delicate, those that survived began to fol- 
low the ripening autumn stores which 
Nature so bountifully scatters at the first 
touch of frost or earlier, until vast 
droves, subdivided into numberless 
smaller flocks, each sex banding together 
—the males in herds of from ten to a hun- 
dred or more, the females also consort- 
ing by themselves, each with its own 
brood of young, then about half-grown. 
Through the bottom lands, over the hills, 
amid canebrake and swamp, this leis- 
ufely erratic migration went on for 
months. 

A dozen or more hen turkeys, with 
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their families, would herd together—a 
clucking, anxious sisterhood—to more 
effectually resist the interference of the 
wandering groups of gobblers, that at 
this period were violently jealous of 
their own offspring. Like some biped 
husbands among men, they wished to 
have all of a good thing themselves, to 
the exclusion of the delicate, helpless 
young broods, so dependent on paternal 
care and protection as well as motherly 
love. 

Reaching a river in the course of their 
journeyings, perhaps hundreds of them 
together, they would congregate for a 
day or two upon some high nearby eleva- 
tion overlooking the stream, apparently 
to fortify their resolution, as their num- 
bers increased, for the ordeal of cross- 
ing. If the river were very wide, the 
time of waiting would be longer. Some- 
times thousands would be strung along 
the adjacent ridges, and such a period of 
strutting, gobbling and clucking would 
ensue on the part of both sexes—such a 
spreading of tails, wings and wattles, 
such leaping, running, rasping and yelp- 
ing would go on—that, according to Au- 
dubon, it was both ludicrous and laugh- 
ably human. At nightfall they would 
take to trees, and, when the early morn- 
ing stillness of the woods seemed to be 
sufficiently propitious, sundry old lead- 
ers of the various clans would give the 
signal for flight—a loud, pre-arranged 
cluck, as it were. Then with a vast, con- 
tinuous flapping of wings, the whole as- 
semblage would rise and flap clumsily 
across the stream, no matter what its 
width. Many of the young turkeys, giv- 
ing out, might fall into the water, but, 
closing their wings and stretching their 
necks, they would swim stoutly onward 
and usually reached shore all right ; where 
the bank was steep, instead of uselessly 
exhausting themselves by futile strug- 
gles, they would drift down-stream to 
some easier landing spot; then flounder 
ashore, dry out their bedraggled plumage 
and follow the procession when rested. 

In the old pioneer days, towards 
Thanksgiving time, these wild hordes of 
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feathered succulence, having no epicu- 
rean altar whereon to be sacrificed, 
though magnificently fat and thrifty 
grown, would fairly riot amid the winter 
abundance of Nature in the rich wood- 
lands, canebrakes and small prairies of 
the Mid-West and Southwest. 

After Christmas symptoms of the next 
mating season would evince themselves. 
The females—herding together, regard- 
less of their previous season’s young— 
shyly avoided the males entirely. The 
sexes, for a month or more, roosted apart 
though not far away. The males grew 
pugnacious among themselves, while the 
“ladies” increased their coquetry, until 
a general time of billing, cooing and 
pairing ensued, varied by fierce combats 
among the gobblers, young and old, re- 
peated ad infinitum, until, by these and 
other natural processes, the next season’s 
family arrangements were gradually ad- 
justed. 

Br’er Turkey, wild, like his tame de- 
scendant, conducts his scrapping affairs 
not unlike the gander. Tilting and feint- 
ing at first, they secure the best possible 
catch-as-catch-can hold on each other 
with their bills and then proceed to mu- 
tually pulverize with wing and foot any 
vulnerable point, never turning loose the 
bill hold, as in that case the unholding 
one soon gets knocked out and often 
killed by the more strenuous holder on 


THE VOICE THAT CALLS TO 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


Far to the Northland, far, 

By the shores of the inland sea; 
Where the sunbeams sift 
Through the white spindrift— 

There’s a voice that calls to me. 
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of the two. The females, standing de- 
murely by, usually meekly walked off 
with the victors. Towards spring, the 
still unmated, disgruntled gobblers, hay- 
ing been thrashed into lean and hungry 
discontent, consorted together by them- 
selves in the remote places of the wilder- 
ness, while the stronger lords of turkey 
creation strutted off with their wives to 
begin anew Nature’s primal, universal 
process, which always has and always 
will go on forever. 

In the species to which Br’er Turkey 
belongs, had he evoluted into nothing 
more succulently glorious than the mon- 
arch of our Thanksgiving feasts, surely 
he has glory enough, even though—per- 
fection heing reached—the genus should 
change or merge into some other species 
—for such is the inexorable law of cre- 
ation. Nothing remains stationary or 
unchanged ; nothing deteriorates. Every- 
thing must keep moving onward, up- 
ward or—be something else. This be-- 
ing axiomatically true, can Br’er Turkey, 
wild or tame, as a turkey—a Thanksgiv- 
ing turkey !—improve? 

Until after Christmas, at least, bold 
indeed would be the man who would take 
the affirmative in that debate. I should 
say either that dyspepsia had him in 
thrall or that he had been left by the 
woman of his choice with the short end 
of the “ wish bone.” Would not you? 


ME. 


Il. 


Far to the Northland, far, 
In the forests so wide and free: 

Where the red deer roam 

In their woodland home— 
There’s a voice that calls to me. 


III. 


Far in the Northland, far, 
Runs the trail of the years that flee; 
For my lost youth lies 
’Neath those northern skies— 
And. it calls, it calls to me! 
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SUNNY glade on the slope 
of a south facing wooded 
ridge, overlooking a won- 
derful stretch of forest bor- 
dered lake glittering in 


the warm afternoon sun- 

light; a gliding motion at 
the side of the glade; a pause; then a 
doe and a fawn in his outgrown spotted 
coat step forth as glidingly and quietly 
as a serpent twists through the grass. 
The fawn keeps close to Mother Doe, 
wiggling his small ears and little wet 


muzzle inquisitively, as the fresh wood- 


land scents come to him on the lightly 
stirring breeze. He feels the warmth 
of the sun on his little beshaded hide 
and playfully jerks his babyish head and 
twinkles his tiny black hoofs. On the 
far side of the clear space the doe pauses 
and peers carefully into the shadow of 
the trees and all about with much cran- 
ing of graceful neck and scenting with 
dainty nostrils. Then she lies carefully 
down to chew the cud of contentment. 
A beautiful picture they form as the 
fresh sunlight streams down upon them 
—common Virginia deer in their wild 
home, free and happy. Common deer, 
but wait. As the fawn turns about to 
lie down beside its mother in the sun- 
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shine under the wind-sheltered fallen 
tree, there on its right shoulder flares a 
jet black triangular patch—chief mark 
of the great Black Buck, whose fame, in 
after years, spread wide over the country 
and who was pursued season after season 
of his grand life by every hardy pioneer 
hunter of that section; this, the embryo 
Great Spirit Deer of the Indians’ lore. 

Stealing along a quarter mile back, 
down-wind from the little clearing where 
the doe and fawn rest in peace, comes a 
bronze-skinned biped, dressed in dirty 
buckskin and coonskin cap and bearing 
with exceeding care a flint-lock gun of 
ancient pattern. Yet this selfsame piece 
has sung the death song of an endless 
line of animals, both game and otherwise. 
One of the victims, an old Injun devil, 
nearly took the slayer to the Happy 
Hunting Grounds along with her own 
fierce spirit. That accounts for the 
jagged scar from eye to jaw point on 
the left cheek of the bronze face. “ Heap 
good wind,” breathes the biped, as he 
works up against the freshening breeze 
and ever follows the fitful trail of a doe 
and her fawn. 

Suddenly in the little glade the doe 
starts to her feet with a rush, almost 
knocking over the fawn in her haste. 
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What was the motion her practiced eye 
had caught in the brush under that great 
tree? All is silence—an ominous, op- 
pressive silence; for the little birds have 
suddenly ceased their twitter and sing- 
ing, and now a blue-jay, ever the staunch 
friend and adviser of the hunted forest 
folk, tears loose his brazen alarm note. 
With muscles all tense and nostrils dis- 
tended, Mother Doe stands transfixed, 
imitated in miniature by her offspring. 
No alarming scent comes to warn them; 
for the wind is not in their favor. No 
sound save the wind-stirred leaves of the 
forest. Was it only a squirrel in his 
scampering play from tree to tree? A 
second of silence in which the doe draws 
a long, free breath but still watches the 
big tree and its surroundings. Then 
suddenly, without warning, from the 
base of that selfsame tree flashes a 
stream of molten fire and the forest is 
filled with deafening thunder that rolls 
and echoes across the sleeping lake and 
awakes to demoniac laughter a floating 
loon. In that awful moment the doe sees 
her little one sink in a limp heap at her 
feet. Then she springs wildly and fran- 
tically over the brush at her side, away 
from the awful thing that has smitten 
down her baby. As she curves downward 
in her leap, the doe grazes the back of a 
big, blinking buck who is just lifting his 
startled head from sound sleep with a 
jerk, and, rising nimbly to his feet, he 
steps lightly aside and out from behind 
the brush. 

The Indian pauses in his forward run 
toward the victim as he catches sight of 
that regal head, with its velvet covered 
antlers, now raised on high and turning 
startled, inquisitive eyes and nose in his 
direction. Bunkum Joe, the Indian, 
seeks meat, and fawn-flesh is delicious; 
but that head! those antlers! that gleam- 
ing coated gre*t buck! who could resist 
them? 

Even as the savage eyes take in these 
details at a glance, the great buck turns 
and goes bounding in airy leaps away 
after the fleeing doe, who did not stop 
after her first wild leap. Bunkum stares 
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a second; then, with a grunt, starts out 
at his tireless trot, reloading as he goes— 
for he has forgotten the little bloody 
body by the log where it fell in the pos- 
sible glory of this chase. He notes the 
general direction taken by the buck; 
then cuts across country and up over the 
crest of a ridge and comes out just in 
time for a flying shot at the lordly beast 
as he sails up the opposite slope. Boom! 
sings out the ancient gun. Missed? No, 
not missed! for the big beast falters in 
his headlong flight and stumbles ere he 
leaps again. Another leap and he is 
down on his knees. A yell from the 
pursuer, but the deer is up and away 
again, apparently as fresh as ever. Yes, 
there is blood and it leads.away over the 
ridge—a trail now easy to follow. But 
another mile and the blood splashes grow 
fewer and smaller and a few rods farther 
on cease altogether; and, after trailing 
patiently at his swinging dog trot until 
sundown, the Indian bethinks him of his 
fawn, left away back there on the slope 
by the lake hours ago. The evening 
grows cool as the sun sinks in the west 
in a sea of golden clouds. After all, 
what is to compare with the savory flesh 
of a young deer? what does he want of 
this tough old buck? his skin is not at 
its best yet. So, as suddenly as he took 
up the chase of the forest monarch, the 
Indian grunts, and, turning about, 
strikes across country with unswerving 
aim for the little clearing and his meat. 

But what of Mother Doe? did she 
leave that awful spot for good, to wan- 
der off and forget her little one? We 
shall see. The mother instinct is strong 
in most forms of animal life and none 
leave their unweaned young without a 
pang. The young fawn was left for 
dead. The doe, after circling far, has 
returned to seek her baby, and, approach- 
ing the clearing cautiously, sees him 
standing there in the fading light with 
his little head hanging dejectedly and 
with a tiny red stream dripping from a 
bloody furrow in his scalp and one ear— 
the right one—hangs limp and useless. 
He raises his head slowly with a weary 
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movement, as the mother approaches at little head. Suddenly she remembers 
an eager trot, and cocks his sound ear that awful moment of the afternoon just 
forward in glad welcome. The doe mut- gone and her heart is filled with the ter- 
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ters her pleasure at finding her baby ror of it afresh. She steps quietly and 
safe; then she smells the blood and care- warily off into the darkening woods, 
fully and tenderly licks the wound on the _ peering this way and that with the weak- 
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ened little one following shakily in her 
wake. Mother Doe becomes more and 
more nervous and turns often to the 
fawn as they go, sniffing at his tired little 
face and trying to make him understand 
the need of haste. Luckily it is the dark 
of the moon, and the returning Indian, 
concluding that a cat or a wolf has car- 
ried off his meat, gives up the chase on 
the advent of night and strikes for his 
lodge, down at the foot of the lake. 
When morning dawns, Mother Doe and 
her wounded fawn are safe in the heart 
of the great tamarack swamp far to the 
north. 

Thus began the adventurous career of 
the Black Buck, old Single Horn, marked 
by Nature at birth, now doubly marked 
by the thunderous weapon of man; for 
the round ball from the old muzzle-loader 
had destroyed the horn-growing surface 
of the right horn knob and cut through 
the cords that supported the right ear 
from above. 

Pottawattomie Joe had noted the 
gleam of that queer black patch on the 
red coat of his fawn, just before he 


caught sight of the big buck that the 
doe had disturbed in her first wild leap, 
and he told his squaw of it that night 
on his return. She listened, muttered 
something about “ Spirit deer” and “ No 
kill” and went about her meal preparing 
with much head-shaking and crooning 


of incantations. “ Bad luck, him come 
to Joe some time. Spirit deer, him bring 
um,” she muttered at last. Joe was much 
impressed with the whole queer thing, 
being a half-breed and possessing a queer 
collection of feelings by nature. But 
the Spirit Fawn was seen no more that 
year and Joe came to think that, after 
all, it was only a common fawn and that 
some hungry beast had carried it off. 


* * * * 


For two years Joe hunted and bagged 
much fur and many deer. Then, one 
day of the second autumn, he jumped a 
big two-point buck up in the tamarack 
swamp, coming upon him quite suddenly 
and unexpectedly. As the Indian, in- 
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tent on his trailing, stepped over a big 
log, a seeming part of it sprang into the 
air with a whistling snort and sailed 
away with the airy bounds of a strong 
young deer. The old flint-lock spoke 
hastily. and the ball missed the body, but 
slipped the tip off the buck’s big fan tail; 
then, as the deer swerved in a circle off 
through the tamaracks, Joe caught the 
gleam of a black, triangular spot on the 
grey right shoulder and with a start he 
looked sharply at the head of the fleeing 
deer. As he disappeared into the gloom 
of the swamp, Bunkum Joe saw the glint 
of a single horn and saw too that the 
right ear hung flopping helplessly at the 
side of the head. So this was the spirit 
fawn and the Indian turned a shade 
paler than his everyday coppery tint, but 
walked deliberately over, and, picking up 
the severed tail-tip, stared at it blankly 
a moment and with “ Ugh! me git um 
yet,” thrust it into his dingy blouse. 

This latest experience of the buck with 
man, which resulted in the loss of the 
deer’s tail and in the settling of his iden- 
tity in the trapper’s mind, only added a 
little more wariness to the already doubly 
wild young buck’s nature. The tail- 
stump healed quickly, as all healthy, 
oxygen-cleansed flesh does, and now be- 
hold the Black Buck entering his fourth 
year and four times marked. 

Another year rolls round, and he of 
the single horn and variegated coat has 
thriven, and the autumn of this, his 
fifth year, sees him sleek and fat, with 
a coat of rich dark grey, the parts that 
are pure white on most deer being light 
golden buff on him and his triangle as 
black as a beaver hat. This year too he 
bears proudly a real antler, just the one 
lonely half of his rightful crown of 
glory. And this year sees his first real 
fight, for though he was born a big, vig- 
orous fawn and is now a giant of his 
kind, he has always held aloof from the 
society of his kin since the time, long 
ago, when a big, bullying buck prodded 
and shouldered him out of his mother’s 
company; then he was a helpless, horn- 
less fawn, and what could he do but go 
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and go quickly out of the reach of those 
merciless antlers. Now he is stepping 
into his power and he feels it. He feels 
a wild dislike for all males of his kind 
from the time his neck begins to swell 
and he thrashes the velvet from his 
weapon, the ivory-tipped single horn. 
And, too, something—a queer, ecstatic 
something—is filling his wild heart to 
bursting and it makes him forget all 
caution and thrash madly through brush 
and thicket; then out boldly into the 
open, to pause and listen with head 
cocked in an odd expectant attitude for 
some sound, some object, that this rush 
of energy vaguely suggests. Then one 
day he meets the object of his hopes. 
As he turns from a watering place at a 
woodland spring, he meets the «placid 
stare of a beautiful doe that has stealthily 
followed him. He does not start nor 
run away ; it is the doe’s turn to be timid 
now and as he approaches her with. nose 
extended, sniffing in a friendly way and 
muttering a soft love note, she turns 
and flees back up the run-way with 
Single Horn in hot pursuit. It is early 


November and the rutting season is on, 
the season of love calls and challenges 
and fierce fights, sometimes to the death, 
between the crowned heads of the forest. 
It is the season, too, when venison is 
prime and the white settlers take advan- 
tage of it to gather in a savory harvest. 


* . * *. 


On a certain crisp November morn- 
ing, before the sun has peeped into the 
dim, grey forest and melted the silvery 
frost that covers things in its chilly em- 
brace, a husky young fellow, clad in 
homespun and bearing a new rifle in 
loving, work-calloused hands, has left his 
warm bunk in a log cabin in a clearing 
three miles back from the lake of our 
first meeting, to take up his post on a 
promising run-way that he located a day 
or so before, leading back from a sweet, 
clear spring in the great timber tract. 
The lad is of the common type of young 
backwoodsman—hardy, thick set, sun- 
burned and wind-tanned, with alert, grey 
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eyes set deeply in his cheerful strong- 
jawed face and with a hopeful yellow 
moustache astride his upper lip. Over 
his shoulder are slung his powder horn 
and shot pouch and they clink faintly as 
he swings easily through the woods in 
the sagging trot of the born woodsman. 

After half an hour at this gait, the lad 
reaches his spring, and, the sun having 
not yet risen, he takes a draught of the 
clear water, using care not to touch the 
side that the deer walk in from, and 
then follows up the run-way to a dense 
spruce tree that stands a few rods off the 
course. Climbing into its branches, he 
lays his gun carefully out before him, all 
ready for immediate use, and settles to 
his task of patient waiting. 

But the boy was out late at a barn 
dance the evening previous and of a 
sudden is awakened from a doze by an 
odd shrill sound. As he starts up, it is 
repeated. Ah! his head clears and he 
recognizes the sound that aroused him. 
It is the challenge whistle of a buck. 
All attention, the lad draws his muzzle- 
loader into position and sits intently eye- 
ing the trail; he has not. long to wait, 
for at that moment out steps a deer—a 
buck—but the queerest buck he ever laid 
eyes on: a lop-eared, bob-tailed beast 
with only one horn and with a great, 
flaring black patch on his right shoulder. 
But whew! just look at his size! wouldn’t 
the Old Man be proud of his kid if he 
bagged such a hunk of meat! For all 
his surprise at the looks of the great 
deer, the boy steadily raises his rifle and 
is drawing a bead on the black right 
shoulder, when another whistle, from a 
direction opposite the freak deer, strikes 
his ear; he looks and there beside a big 
tree stands another big buck, eyeing con- 
temptuously the one of the single horn. 
Then again sounds the shrill whistle, 
answered by a harsh, throaty bawl from 
the bob-tailed giant, as he lowers his 
head threateningly and viciously tears up 
the dead leaves with his knife-edged 
hoofs. The big bucks are shadowed by 
three does, who hang back silently 
among the thicker trees in an expectant 
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manner. The boy, jubilant at this turn 
of fortune, decides he had better be do- 
ing things and carefully beads the big 
freak again, when his plans are inter- 
rupted once more by the freak’s charg- 
ing the opposing force and precipitating 
the impending battle. There is a duet 
of snorts, a fierce clash of antlers, a 
mighty writhing of great, grey forms, 
and the fallen bark and twigs and leaves 
fly in showers ; shoving, prodding, bump- 
ing against trees, hotly they contest 
every inch of ground. The moments 
slip by and the fight grows fiercer; the 
great sides heave in the mortal strain 
and the hot breaths come harder and 
faster, gasping steam on the frosty air; 
the sun has risen and its gold sifts down 
aslant through the bare trees, adding a 
touch of glory to the wild scene. The 
boy in the tree has forgotten his gun, 
for he is a strong youth and he loves a 
fight; he grasps a limb and leans for- 
ward, forgetful of his position; his eyes 
gleam with the fire of battle and his 
breath comes in quick, dry gasps as he 
watches those lightning-quick forms, 
struggling there in the arena of the great 
silent forest. And now they separate, 
these wild warriors, and stand a moment 
panting, with staring eyes and lolling 
tongues; then they circle, treading sav- 
agely the leafy carpet, and, with breath 
whistling from hot, dry throats, eye each 
other with glaring, bloodshot orbs, 
watchful of an opening. 

One makes a rush, and the other 
springs nimbly aside, to return and slam 
a terrific broadsider into his adversary’s 
ribs. With a moan of anguish the 
stricken deer sinks to his knees, but is on 
his feet in an instant and the great heads 
meet with a resounding crash; there is 
blood on the torn leaf carpet and the 
big buck of the single horn has a rent in 
his scalp, where the missing horn failed 
to protect, and a bloody gash in his 
black right shoulder. The other deer 


has not escaped unscathed, for it was he 
who was brought to his knees. Ah, no! 
poor devil! see his side where the single 
A red rent, right over his 


horn bit in. 
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vitals, that gapes and spurts steaming 
blood with every move of throbbing 
muscles and it is his life blood that is 
dyeing the leaves; he is fast weakening 
and his breath comes in pitiful, sobbing 
gasps; then, as the great single horn 
sweeps into his side again, he utters a 
gasping moan and sinks, with glazing 
eyes and stiffening legs, lifeless on the 
bloody leaves—so proud and grand and 
full of life and wildwood hope only a 
moment before, now nothing but a 
mangled heap of wolf bait. The con- 
queror, unaware of the lurking human 
danger and mindful only of the favors 
of his female audience, walks twice 
around his fallen rival; then sniffs dis- 
dainfully, and, wheeling, trots off in the 
wake of the retreating does, limping 
from the slash in his black shoulder. 
But the human danger has forgotten his 
weapon ; his brain is filled only with the 
battle scene and he sits and stares at the 
dead deer and the torn, blood-stained 
leaves as though in a trance. 


* * * * 


The boy told in glowing words of the 
battle he had witnessed, and the Black 
Buck’s fame spread afar. Everything 
human that could carry and shoot a gun 
bragged that he would bring in that lop- 
sided crown before spring saw its shed- 
ding. Some held, though, that deer 
never shed their horns and that the num- 
ber of points indicated age; but one old- 
timer, who had once, back East, kept a 
buck in an enclosure several years, 
laughed them down. The boy described 
the buck very accurately, but the always 
present born liar got it pure black all 
over, with a horn like a whole hat rack. 
There were others who had seen the 
Black Buck, though, and the liar’s circus 
poster description didn’t stick with any 
one after the time he tried his wonder- 
ful tale on one of these others in the 
general store at the corners one evening 
when the snow had come and the fire- 
place and the loungers’ pipes were 
warmly aglow. This personally in- 
formed “other” who knew the Black 


















Buck happened to be none other than 
Bunkum Joe and in his cold Indian way 
he gave the liar such a take-down that 
that voluble person didn’t come to the 
store for a week and was not heard by 
anv one to lie even once in that time. 
But, like all irrepressible wind jammers, 
he turned up with a wild tale of his 
fight with a wolf that week past, when 
every one present knew he had sawed 
chunks for the Squire every day of the 
blesséd week. 


* * * * 


Spring came and the Black Buck still 
wore his head, minus his crown, which 
he had dropped with the turning of win- 
ter; and now he did not look so lop-sided 
as before, though his ear still hung limp, 
as it had for all these years. Some of 
the human wolves had nearly kept their 
promises, though; for the buck’s grey 
pelt was scarred and furrowed in several 
places where flesh wounds from their 
bullets had healed, only to remain always 
bare and sunburned. Then, too, Bunk, 
the Indian, had shot a tine clean off the 
buck’s one horn. This year, regardless 
of season, saw Bunkum Joe on the Black 
Buck’s range, and not only Joe but 
many of the white settlers as well; for 
the Squire, who owned the store at the 
corners, had laid a wager that Single 
Horn was a spirit deer and that they 
could not kill him. Bunkum Joe had 
paid a visit to the old medicine man of 
his tribe and now had -a witch bullet 
carefully treasured, awaiting the meet- 
ing of the great enchanted deer. 

But Autumn came and the Black Buck 
still ranged over the country side as free 
as the winds that sweep the hills. And 
this time he bore a crown that was truly 
a protection. It was once seen by Bun- 
kum, when the deer rushed away out of 
range, as he had done countless times all 
that summer while the crown was yet 
growing. Joe had a mental picture of 
that horn firmly impressed on his mem- 
ory, for it was the queerest and largest 
horn he had ever seen a deer wear. It 
curved clear across the buck’s face and 
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bent downward in its curve, so that the 
bristling tines protected well the scarred 
face of its owner. Ah! what bloody fate 
that lone antler was born to! little did 
Joe dream what was to come. 


* x a * 


The rivals for the hand of a certain 
sweet little girl of the countryside knew, 
through tales told at the evening gath- 
erings in the little log store at the cor- 
ners, of the existence of the great Black 
Buck of the single horn, and each 
swore he would bring in the lone antler 
as proof of his fitness. Bill, the younger, 
one day when hauling chunks out of the 
backwoods lot on his father’s place, 
caught a glimpse of old Single Horn 
as he sailed up and over a beech ridge; 
he had heard Joe tell of the peculiar 
horn this year and now he noted the odd 
curve with his own eyes and did not 
forget it. It seemed an unwritten agree- 
ment between the rivals that the one 
bringing in the Single Horn should be 
left in peace with the disputed Alice. 

One night, after a hard day’s hunting 
over miles of frozen country, “ Hunky ” 
Peters, Bill’s rival, sagged into the little 
store, and, setting his rifle deliberately 
down by the counter, turned with a smirk 
toward Bill and the bunch of loafing, 
smoking countrymen and displayed a 
single deer antler. They all stared open- 
mouthed, and Hunky, glancing signifi- 
cantly at Bill, said, “ That’s him!” Bill 
reached for the horn and looked it over 
carefully from different points of view; 
then he smiled a low, comprehending 
smile, which turned to a black scowl and 
he glared straight into Peters’ eyes. He 
looked for a full minute while the 
loungers held their breath. Hunky’s 
eyes dropped and flickered over the 
floor. Then Bill sneered, “ Why didn’t 
you bring in the head and hide?” No 
answer from Hunky, and Bill tore loose 
on him with, “Ye’re a liar, Hunky 
Peters; I seen that there Black Buck 
on’y day afore yistiddy an’ his horn is a 
quarter bigger’n this ’n’ an’ it curves 
clean acrost his face an’ drops a leetle 
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down at the tip.” Hunky flares up: 
“Call me a liar, d— you! you lie your- 
self!” 

But Bunkum Joe, the silent, sat back 
in the corner of the big chimney out of 
sight ; he knew the old buck in his every 
mood and he knew every detail of the 
old warrior. Joe liked Bill, and now he 
glided forth into the firelight and faced 
Peters with a knowing gleam in his 
black, squint eyes and an odd smile on 
his broad mouth. “ Das’ so, Bill him 
right. Joe know de Black Buck since 
he lil’ fawn. You no kill um.” Peters 
glared, then wilted; for he knew the 
Pottawattomie’s range. Alice evinced a 
decided preference for Bill after this— 
for Alice’s father was present at the 
store that night. 


* * * * 


This winter the Black Buck was 
sleeker and fatter than he ever had been 
before, and men who had had good looks 
at him thought he must weigh close to 
three hundred pounds and maybe more. 
Had he had no other mark than the 
great, sweeping single horn, it would 
have been sufficient to make him won- 
derfully odd. 

Once in early winter Bunkum Joe had 
surprised the great deer and had him- 
self been so startled at stepping over a 
huge log and nearly upon the reclining 
buck that he had forgotten to fire until’ 
the deer was nearly out of range and 
then only succeeded in knocking another 
tuft of hair out of him. Bunk gritted 
his teeth, spit a yellow stream of to- 
bacco juice and swore in quaint, mis- 
shapen English. Reloading as he ran, 
he put off in pursuit of the disappearing 
buck. But Joe showed up at the store 
that night empty handed, to see if some 
white man had bagged the deer—having 
heard several musket shots in different 
directions some time after starting him. 
One hunter only came in besides Joe, 
and he had come for the same purpose 
the Indian had. This white hunter was 
the youth who had witnessed Single 
Horn’s battle so long ago from the 
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branches of a spruce tree and who that 
day had had a glimpse and a shot at the 
mighty old warrior, only to miss him 
clean and fair. 

When Joe saw that no one came in 
with the Black Buck’s head, he grunted 
and settled on his heels for a smoke in 
the warmth of the roaring fireplace, 
And there, silently, with narrowed black 
eyes and pipe gripped hard between set * 
jaws, Joe planned his campaign on the 
Black Buck; for a hard winter had set 
in and the winning of the wager meant 
store food and tobacco—much in the 
eyes of an always hungry half-breed, 
with a fat squaw and a black-eyed little 
papoose dependent on his skins for a 
livelihood and a warm lodge. 

Snow came that night and covered the 
world so deep that white men would hot 
be likely to hunt far for many days. 
Joe let the old buck quiet down, giving 
him time to “yard up” safely with his 
harem before beginning on him again, 
And now the Indian employed all the 
strategy and cunning handed down 
through generations of savage ancestors 
and brought it to bear on old Single 
Horn—the deer of all deer of his time. 
He located the yard of the great deer, 
and, carefully noting the wind’s direc 
tion, approached its winding paths ata 
spot where the deer came to browse— 
taking care to see that no deer were in 
sight before approaching and then con 
cealing himself carefully and settling in 
his tracks, like a cat awaiting her prey, 
with squinted, black eyes on the trail 
and all his acute senses on the alert 
Many “witch bullets” had the Indiag 
used up on the Black Buck, with no 
other result than adding a new scar t 
Single Horn’s already large and varied - 
collection. But today Joe had a silver 
witch bullet in his ancient gun—a ball 
that had cost much eloquent speech and 
good tobacco, and, even then, the 


wrinkled: old medicine man had feign’ 
much reluctance and had wrung 
Joe a promise to bring him the heart and 
hoofs of the spirit deer. 

Long did the Indian wait on the yard’s 
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rim and the red glow of the winter sun approach of some living body. A deer 
was sinking behind thin, grey clouds low —several deer, Joe’s senses told him, 
in the west ere a sign of deer life showed though thick brush hid the forms from 
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“‘There he stands and stamps again, while the Indian is reloading frantically.” 
Drawn by LEON L. PRAY. 








in the trodden paths before his eyes. his view—for the steps were abrupt, as 
Then Joe’s senses became aware of a of something hard and sharp being set 
presence in the woods near him and soon into the trampled snow of the paths. A 
a faint crunching of snow told of the moment more and there, scarce ten rods 
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away in the gloom of the silent forest, 
a great grey form, with a blaze of black 
on the shoulder and crowned with a 
gnarled oaken branch, swung out from 
the underbrush into full view and came 
confidently on, followed meekly by a 
coterie of mild-eyed does and two or 
three half-grown fawns—all crowding 
forward now expectantly to their even- 
ing meal. 

A second the Indian hesitated, awed 
by the suddenness of it and the nearness 
of that great life—the presence of a 
mighty warrior that is more than worthy 
of his steel. Then, silently and without 
moving from his crouching attitude, the 
Indian beads his sights on the great 
black shoulder, and, aiming carefully, 
pulls trigger and the forest is filled with 
the thunder of the old gun, and the sil- 
ver ball, speeding on its way, has found 
its mark—the heart of old Single Horn! 
The rest of the herd flee in a panic, but 
not so the Black Buck. When the smoke 
clears, there he stands, wild eyed, and 
stamps his fore-feet—first one, then the 
other, Thump, thump! Then down goes 
his head and his mighty throat is 
stretched in the wildest challenge he ever 
uttered—ending in a cough and a stream 
of choking blood. There he stands and 
stamps again, while the Indian is reload- 
ing frantically. Suddenly the deer 
catches sight of the motion, and, with a 
grunt and cough, lunges straight for the 
bent human form, which straightens up 
with a jerk and again the old flint-lock 
speaks. But the ball flies wild in the 
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excitement of the man, and before he 
can turn to the safety of a tree the 
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great deer is upon him, and, like a thrust 
of bayonets, the huge antler catches him 
and grinds him into the crusted snow. 
With an awful, wild, despairing scream, 
the man casts his gun from him and 
snatches at his hunting knife, only to 
snap the blade short off against the thick 
skull of the deer. With another thrust 
and mighty shove and a strike of the 
knife-edged hoofs, the Black Buck col- 
lapses, and, as his great weight falls sud- 
denly forward on his head, the longest 
tine of his antler pierces the right eye 
of the nearly unconscious Indian and 
sinks deep into his hot brain. A sigh and 
a gurgling moan from the throat of the 
great deer, as his pierced wild heart gives 
up its task. Then all is still. Thus they 
lie, united in death—the deer and his 
lifelong enemy. 
* * a * 

The warm days come again and the 
crows and hungry wolves have scattered 
the bones of the deer and the man. But 
one day the youth, who still tells of the 
great deer fight, walks suddenly upon a 
queer object that glistens white on the 
dead leaf carpet beside a great log. He 
hurries to see, and there, on a heap of 
rags and clean picked bones, lie the 
skulls of a deer and a man, the latter 
impaled on the tines of the other. And 
this explains the disappearance of Pot- 
tawattamie Joe and the mighty Black 
Buck—gone these many months to no 
one knew where. This explains. the 
coming of the fat squaw and the shiver- 
ing little papoose to the lodge of the 
white man, to beg food and warmth in 
the dead of winter. 














SNAKE BITES AND THEIR REMEDIES. 


By H. V. BLAXTER. 


VERY small proportion of people 
annually bitten by poisonous 
snakes would die if competent 

medical assistance were immediately se- 
cured. ‘Such aid, however, is usually 
out of the question, at least for a consid- 
erable time after the accident; and so 
the duty of saving human life generally 
falls upon the shoulders of laymen, to 
whose ignorance of proper treatment 
many fatalities are directly accountable. 
The average individual, if asked what 
he would do under such circumstances, 
almost invariably replies, “ cauterize the 
wound.” Needless to say, if the patient 
so treated recovers, it is in spite of the 
treatment, not by reason of it. 

Curious as it may seem, no member 
of the animal world is so little under- 
stood, so universally hated, and so 
wrapt in myth and superstition as the 
snake. It may, however, be laid down 
as a general rule that the only snakes 
indigenous to North America that are 
able to cause death by their bite, are the 
rattlesnake, copper-head and moccasin. 
As little or no difference can be found 
in the venom of the three, identical treat- 
ment will apply to the bites of all. But 
as other snakes are just as well able to 
bite, although innocuous in effect, it is 
advisable for anybody who spends any 
time in the fields or woods to learn by 
reference to some standard work on 
herpetology how to identify the three 
snakes just mentioned. As assisting in 
such differentiation, it may be noticed 
that the heads of the poisonous snakes 
are, roughly speaking, triangular— 
broad at the cheek and tapering to the 
snout—while those of harmless species 
are invariably long and narrow. There 
are other infallible signs, such as the 
presence of fangs and the “ pit ” between 


the eye and nostril; but as identifying 
a snake by such methods is much the 
same as finding if a barrel contains gun- 
powder by putting a light to it. they are 
not recommended. In any particular 
case, if the bite is found to be that of a 
non-poisonous snake, it should receive 
the same treatment as any other slight 
flesh wound. 

On the other hand, if a person has 
been bitten by a “ pit viper,” immediate 
measures should be taken in the follow- 
ing order: First, the part bitten, which 
is almost invariably a hand or a foot, 
should be ligatured to prevent the venom 
from being carried into the general cir- 
culation. To do this a twisted handker- 
chief or piece of strong cloth should be 
tied around the ankle or wrist, as the 
case may be, between the wound and the 
heart. This ligature may then be tight- 
ened by inserting a stick and twisting 
until the circulation of the blood is com- 
pletely stopped by the pressure. The 
wound next should be cut open, and 
either sucked or kneaded to cause a 
copious flow of blood. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the ligature 
must be carefully loosened every few 
minutes to admit new blood into the 
member, or mortification will result. In 
this connection it is well to know that 
arteries are generally deep set and veins 
superficial, so a very slight release of 
pressure of the ligature will admit new 
blood through the arteries, without re- 
leasing the compression of the veins and 
thus admitting the venom into the gen- 
eral circulation. 

The second step is to stimulate the 
patient’s nerve centers and offset the 
toxic effects of the venom on heart and 
viscera. For this purpose nothing has 
been found which is of as great value as 
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strychnia, which should be administered 
immediately by means of hypodermic in- 
jections. If, however, strychnia is not 
at hand, any heart stimulant, such as 
whiskey or other alcoholic liquor, should 
be given in small but frequent doses. 
Strychnia, however, should be obtained 
as soon as possible, for it is the only 
drug which is likely to save the patient’s 
life in extreme cases. The amount of 
strychnia to be injected would vary with 
the length of time since the bite, and 
the amount of poison that has entered 
the system. It would seem, however, 
that at least 15 minims of liquid strych- 
“nia should be given and repeated until 
physiological symptoms, in the form of 
slight convulsions, are produced. Strych- 
nia is a deadiy poison, but luckily one 
which has no cumulative effects; so in 
its administration one must be governed 
by the fact that snake venom produces 
death by coma, while strychnia produces 
exactly opposite symptoms, and there- 
fore the latter must be administered in 
sufficient quantities to antidote whatever 
venom has entered the circulation. Great 
care must be exercised to see that the 
patient does not suffer a relapse, for 
the effects of the strychnia will pass off 
more quickly than those of the snake 
poison—and in proportion as they do, 
the effects of the venom will reassert 
themselves. It is, therefore, necessary 
in severe cases to watch the patient 
closely for a considerable period, not 
permitting sleep for more than a few 
minutes consecutively for at least twelve 
hours. 

As soon as possible after ligaturing 
the part bitten, before or after admin- 
istering the strychnia or alcohol—de- 
pending on how long it has taken to ob- 
tain them—attention should be again 
turned to the wound, and two or three 
drops of a diluted (1 to 100) solution 
of either permanganate of potash or 
chromic acid (preferably the former) 
should be subcutaneously injected 
around the punctures. 
then should be gently kneaded to facili- 
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tate the distribution of the permanganate. 
This will cause the precipitation of the 
venom, and to a great extent will de- 
stroy its ability to enter the general cir- 
culation. After these specific remedies 
have been administered, the patient 
should be given sudorifics and diuretics, 
which probably assist in eliminating the 
venom from the system. 

Perhaps none of these remedies men- 
tioned will be available in a certain 
case; under such circumstances liga- 
turing the member and opening the 
wound will comprise the only possible 
treatment, coupled with every effort to 
prevent the patient entering into a state 
of coma. It should be remembered in 
addition that, in all cases of snake bite, 
the one rendering treatment should en- 
deavor to combat the common belief 
that snake bites are necessarily fatal. 
Such paralyzing fears are bound to ex- 
ert a very grave influence on the pa- 
tient, and so the operator should keep 
constantly in mind that many a life has 


‘been saved by the cheerful and confident 


air of one administering remedies. 

It is to be regretted that none of the 
manufacturing chemists have put on the 
market small cases containing strychnia, 
permanganate of potash, a hypodermic 
needle and directions. The hypodermic 
can he bought, however, for a compara- 
tively small outlay in a case which con- 
tains two small vials. These may be filled, 
one with permanganate and the other 
with strychnia tabloids, and thus armed 
the naturalist camper or sportsman, who 
has occasion to travel through a snake 
infested region, may feel greater confi- 
dence not only in his own personal safe- 
ty, but also in his ability to be of assist- 
ance to others. Such outfits, fortunately, 
are seldom needed, but when wanted the 
need is dire. It is just such little mat- 
ters of foresight that are sometimes the 
means of saving human life, and res- 
cuing perhaps some victim from that 
sadly long list of “ Killed by reason of 
snake bite.” 






































UST about a hundred years ago a 
number of things happened in the 
West. Of late the West has been 
reminding us of this fact. In 1904 St. 
Louis celebrated the centennial of the 
Louisiana Purchase. A year later Port- 
land garbed itself in layers of creamy 
staff and garlands of electric lights, in 
memory of the Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition. And now, in more modest 
fashion, Colorado is remembering the 
tooth anniversary of the discovery of 
Pike’s Peak. 

What do you know about Pike? 

I stood in front of the Antlers Hotel 
at Colorado Springs one day last win- 
ter, looking at a granite statue, when a 
party of tourists swept by me. 

“Whose statue is that?” an elderly 
lady inquired rather indefinitely. A girl 
walked towards it in order to read the 
inscription. ‘“ Lieut. Zebulon M. Pike,” 
she read. “O! yes!” she called out, 
with that air of absolute knowledge a 
tourist so soon acquires, “he’s the man 
that first climbed Pike’s Peak.” 





Let us destroy this myth at the start. 
Pike was never within fifteen miles of 
the base of the great mountain that 
bears his name. It is by no means even 
certain that he was the first American 
to look upon its gigantic bulk. He was, 
however, the first American explorer 
that brought back to his Government 
definite knowledge of the mountain’s 
location and an approximate guess at its 
height. 

Zebulon M. Pike is a neglected figure 
in American history. His death on the 
field of battle was a glorious one, but it 
came at a time when the Navy ranked 
much higher than the Army in public 
esteem and it did not receive the atten- 
tion that would have been accorded it 
in more normal times. His explora- 
tions were contemporaneous with those 
of Lewis and Clark and have always 
been overshadowed by them. More- 
over, Pike was a very poor press agent 
for himself. His journal has always 
been the wonder and despair of both 
historian and publisher. What is writ- 
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ten is clear and concise, but the different 
portions of the narrative are curiously 
jumbled and thrown together. It has 
been only within very recent years that 
a well edited edition of the “ Journal of 
Pike’s Expedition” has been gotten out. 

Pike was of soldier blood. His father 
was an Officer in the Revolutionary Army 
and remained in the service until old age 
retired him. No othér career but that 
of a soldier ever entered the head of 
young Pike. In fact, the matter was 
hardly even discussed in the prim little 
home of Colonel Pike at Easton, Penn- 
sylvania. “ Zeb will enter the regiment, 
Parson,” declared the elder Pike one 
day, when Zebulon was about 6 years 
old, in answer to a query on the part of 
the local preacher, and Pike enlisted in 
his father’s regiment when he was 15. 
As he declares in his journal, “I was a 
soldier from the time I was able to bear 
arms.” 

The boy’s education was not neglected. 
He was well versed in the elemental 
three R’s—“ reading, ’riting and ’rith- 
metic ”’—and he had a good working 
knowledge of astronomy, higher mathe- 
matics and foreign languages, and could 
discuss political economy with consider- 
able intelligence. His power of minute 
and careful observation was remarkable. 
His voluminous notes on every detail 
of the life and government of the Span- 
ish colonies in Northern Mexico amply 
attest this. 

Service in the Army posts of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley brought Pike under the 
command of Gen. Wilkinson, whose 
headquarters were at St. Louis. This 
fussy, erratic officer has suffered at the 
hands of posterity because of his alleged 
complicity in Aaron Burr’s romantic day 
dream of a great Southwestern Empire. 
The Pike Expedition into Colorado and 
New Mexico, it has been declared, was 
but a scouting party whose ulterior aim 
was to put into the hands of Burr exact 
knowledge of the resources and extent 
of this territory. This charge against 

Wilkinson has never been proved and 
' Pike emphatically stated that the in- 
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sinuation against Wilkinson was a 
“groundless calumny.” At all events, 
Gen. Wilkinson was always a good 
friend of Pike. The clear-eyed, hard- 
working young officer quickly attracted 
the attention of his commanding officer, 
and when the expedition to discover the 
sources of the Mississippi wd4s organized 
Pike was put in charge. 

Pike left St. Louis August 9, 1805, 
with a party of twenty soldiers, in a 70- 
foot keel boat, provisioned for four 
months. His instructions were to dis- 
cover the sources of the Mississippi, to 
make peace with the Indians, to exert 
every effort to cause a cessation of 
the Indian wars, to counteract the 
influence of the British traders of the 
North-west Company among the red- 
men, and to secure their allegiance to 
the United States. Instead of four 
months, the expedition was gone for 
eight. They were compelled to endure 
the terrible cold of a dark Northern 
winter in miserable hovels, 200 miles 
north of the Falls of St. Anthony, 
Starvation was a constant guest and the 
men suffered from frozen feet and 
hands. Had it not been for the gener- 
osity of Hugh McGillis of the North- 
west Company, who sent provisions at 
different times, death would have cer- 
tainly stalked through the little camp. 
The results of the expedition were highly 
gratifying. Pike, it is true, declared 
Leech Lake to be the source of the Mis- 
sissippi (which we now know is not so), 
but this was a minor detail. He found 
that the North-west Company was still 
operating as a British corporation, flying 
the blood-red flag of Old England, and 
shipping their goods through Canadian 
ports, without paying a penny of cus- 
toms duty to the American Government. 
He found the British traders were pre- 
senting the Indians with handsome med- 
als, upon which was stamped the face of 
King George; that Americans were be- 
ing systematically traduced ; that Ameri- 
can liquor laws were being broken, and 
that for all intents and purposes the 
English Government was still in control 
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of the territory about the headwaters of 
the Mississippi. Half starved, with but 
the merest shadow of a force behind him, 
Pike essayed to carry out his instruc- 
tions and institute the authority of his 
Government over both the trading posts 
and the Indians. He compelled the 
traders to arrange for the payment of 
tariff duties upon their goods—a matter 
of $13,000 annually; he forbade the fly- 
ing of the English flag above the trading 
posts and the giving of English medals 
to the Indians; insisted that the officials 
of the fur company should cease holding 
councils with the Indians on political 
subjects, and that the American laws re- 
garding the sale of liquor to the Indians 
should be observed. He was entirely 
successful. Hugh McGillis, agent of the 
North-west Company and a man of 
honor and great ability, at once assented 
to his demands and promised to comply. 
Peace was made between warring In- 
dian tribes and unattached French 
traders were warned that any infraction 
of the liquor laws would result in their 
arrest and punishment. 

Pike arrived at St. Louis April 30. 
He had been gone almost nine months. 
Physically he was weak from exposure, 
but his recuperative powers were won- 
derful. Six weeks had scarcely passed 
before he again received an invitation, 
and then orders, to conduct a party of 
twenty Osage Indians, who had been 
taken to the Atlantic Coast as guests of 
the nation, to: their village, the Grand 
Osage. This completed, he was to enter 
the fields of diplomacy and arrange for 
a peace between the Osage and the Kan- 
sas Indians and to open negotiations with 
the “ Yanctons, Tetaus or Comanches.” 
He was then to push on westward and 
discover, if possible, the sources of the 
Red and Arkansas Rivers. 

Pike was now to undertake the enter- 
prise upon which his fame will rest 


‘Till the last syllable of recorded time.’’ 
In view of what actually occurred, and 


the charges made both by the Spanish 
officers and the enemies of Wilkinson 


at Washington, an extract from Pike’s 
instructions will be illuminating. It ef- 
fectually clears the young officer from 
any intention of wilfully invading the 
territory of Spain: 


‘*As your interview with the Comanches 
will probably lead you to the head branches 
of the Arkansaw and the Red Rivers, you may 
find yourself approximated to the Settlements 
of New Mexico, and there it will be necessary 
you should move with great circumspection, 
to keep clear of any hunting or reconnoitering 
parties of that Province, and to prevent alarm 
or offence; because the affairs of Spain and 
the United States appear to be on the point 
of amicable adjustment, and, moreover, it is 
the desire of the President to cultivate friend- 
ship and harmonious intercourse with all the 
nations of the earth—particularly our near 
neighbours, the Spaniards.’’ 


On July 15, 1806, Pike left St. Louis, 
bound for the headwaters of the Ar- 
kansas and Red Rivers, his party con- 
sisting of twenty-four white men, the 
Indian chiefs, and a.number of Indian 
women and children who had been cap- 
tives of the Pottawatomies and who were 
now being returned to their relatives in 
the Osage towns. With Pike was Lieut. 
Wilkinson (son of Gen. Wilkinson), 
who accompanied the expedition to the 
headwaters of the Arkansas, and Dr. 
Robinson, who was with Pike during the 
whole journey. Dr. Robinson was not 
a soldier and accompanied the expedi- 
tion in an unofficial capacity, of which 
more will be said later on. 

The journey to the encampment of the 
Osage Indians was devoid of special in- 
terest. The constant thieving of his 
charges was a cause of considerable an- 
noyance to Pike, and the arrest of one 
of his men, after they had gone several 
hundred miles, by the sheriff of Belle 
Fontaine County, on charges of fraud, 
delayed the expedition for a short time. 
With but one other exception the journal 
records the passing days of slow but per- 
sistent progress up the river; and this 
exception gives the reader a flash-light 
impression of Pike’s innate kindness of 
heart. It was just a month since the 
expedition had left St. Louis. Pike 
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records the matter in the following sim- 
ple language: 

‘Today in our tour I passed over a remark- 
ably large rattlesnake, as he lay curled up, 
and trod so near him as to touch him with 
my feet, he drawing himself up to make room 
for my heel. Dr. Robinson, who followed me, 
was on the point of treading on him, but by a 
spring avoided it. I then turned around and 
touched him with my ramrod, but he showed 
no disposition to bite and appeared quite 
peaceable. The gratitude I felt towards him 
for not having bit me, induced me to spare 
his life.?? 

On August 20 Pike and the entire 
party reached the headquarters of the 
Osages and delivered back to the tribe 
the long absent chiefs. From the 20th 
till Sept. 1 Pike remained in the Osage 
village and then pushed on for the 
camps of the Pawnees. Constant watch- 
fulness had to be employed to prevent 
the Osage Indians who were with the 
expedition from deserting with their pack 
horses—Pike finally losing all confidence 
in their virtue and all patience with their 
petty deceits. On Sept. 21 he angrily 
writes : 


‘*We were informed by an Osage woman 
that two of the Indians were planning to de- 
sert us in the night and steal some of our 
horses; one of them was her husband. We 
engaged her as our spy. Thus we were obliged 
to keep ourselves on guard against our own 
fellow travellers—men of a nation highly fa- 
voured by the United States but whom I be- 
lieve to be a faithless set of poltroons, in- 
capable of a great or generous action. Among 
them, indeed, there may be some exceptions.’’ 


Three days later Pike discovered 
traces of what had evidently been the 
encampment of a large party of Spanish 
troops. He had indeed crossed the trail 
of a body of Spanish cavalrymen under 
the command of Lieut. Don Facundo 
Malgares, who had invaded the territory 
of the United States for the express pur- 
pose of watching the Pike Expedition 
and of counteracting any influence it 
might have over the Pawnees. This 
was the very last of that series of great 
northwestern expeditions which the 
Spaniards had been undertaking ever 
since the days of the intrepid Coronado. 
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Malgares—who afterwards met Pike and 
who then formed a warm friendship for 
the daring American—was under orders 
to intercept and turn back the Pike Ex- 
pedition if he found it, to explore and 
examine the country between New Mex- 
ico and the Missouri, and to visit the 
Indians, present them with Spanish flags 
and medals, and to “renew the chains 
of ancient amity” which were supposed 
to have so long existed between His 
Most Catholic Majesty the King of 
Spain and the redmen. . 
The next day the camp of the Pawnees 
was reached. The customary pipe- 
smoking ceremonies were indulged in 
and considerable information anent the 
recent visit of the Spanish troops was 
received from the Indians. A peace was 
arranged between the Pawnees and the 
Kansas Indians. The day following, the 
Grand Council, at which no less than 400 
warriors were present, was held. When 
Pike arrived at the council he found a 
large Spanish flag displayed in a promi- 
nent place. Here was a chance for a 
diplomat. There were 20 Americans 
and 400 Pawnees. The Pawnees had 
been recently visited by a force of almost 
400 Spaniards, and in consequence the 
minds of the young braves were greatly 
impressed with the idea of the strength 
of Spain and the comparative weakness 
of the United States. Pike demanded 
that the Indians give him the banner. 
For a moment the demand was received 
in sullen silence. Not an Indian budged. 
Pike reiterated his demand. “ No nation 
can have two fathers. Are you children 
of the Spaniards or children of the 
American father? ” demanded Pike. Then 
an old chief arose, secured the Spanish 
banner and handed it to Pike. In re- 
turn he received an American flag. Pike 
tells the rest of the story as follows: 
‘*Perceiving that every face in the council 
was clouded with sorrow, as if some great 
national calamity had befallen them, I took 
up the contested colors, and told them that 
as they had shown themselves dutiful chil- 
dren in acknowledging their great American 
father, I did not wish to embarrass them with 





















the Spaniards; for it was the wish of the 
Americans that their red brethren should re- 
main peaceably around their own camp-fires 
and not embroil themselves in any disputes 
between white people; that, for fear the Span- 
iards might return there in force again, I re- 
turned them their flag, but with the injunc- 
tion that it should never be raised again 
during our stay. At this there was a great 
shout of applause.’? 

This little incident, fraught at the 
same time with so sinister a significance, 
is another illuminating side-light on the 
character of Pike. The Pawnees en- 
deavored to persuade him to turn back 
and not attempt to go further westward 
—even going to the extent of threaten- 
ing to force the little expedition to re- 
turn. On Oct. 7, however, the party 
again resumed its westward march. The 
Arkansas was crossed the morning of 
Oct. 28. On the same day Lieut. Wilkin- 
son began his long journey down the 
Arkansas with dispatches for his father 
from Pike. 

On November 15 Pike makes the fol- 
lowing statement in his journal: 

**At 2 o’clock in the afternoon I thought 
I could distinguish a mountain to our right, 
which appeared like a small blue cloud; 
viewed it with a spy glass and was still more 
confirmed in my conjectures, yet only com- 
municated with Dr. Robinson, who was in 
front of me; but in half an hour it appeared 
in full view before us. When our small party 
arrived on the hill, they with one accord gave 
three cheers for the Mexican mountains. 
Their appearanee can be easily imagined by 
those who have crossed the Allegheny, but 
their sides are whiter, as if covered with 
snow or a white stone.’’ 


Pike’s Peak had been discovered. As 
yet, however, Pike had no idea of its 
great height or its distance from him. 
On Nov. 24, accompanied by Dr. Rob- 
inson, Pike started out to explore the 
base of this new mountain. Like any 
tenderfoot from the East, he failed to 
take into account the rarified atmosphere 
of the Colorado highlands and they were 
compelled to sleep out in the open that 
night, apparently no nearer its base than 
when they set out. Three days later 
Pike reached the crest of the foothills, 
when for the first time the immensity of 
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the great mountain was revealed to him. 
He writes: 


‘<The summit of the Grand Peak, which was 
entirely bare of vegetation, now appeared at 
a distance of 15 or 16 miles from us, and as 
high again as we had ascended, and would 
have taken a whole day’s march to have ar- 
rived at its base, when I believe no human 
being could have ascended to its pinnacle.’’ 


This was on Nov. 27. It is almost 
hopeless to attempt to follow the wan- 
derings of the expedition from this time 
on until their capture by the Spanish. 
They camped for a time on the present 
site of Cafion City. The sources of the 
Arkansas were definitely established. 
They crossed their trail and re-crossed 
it in their wanderings through the winter 
months. Starvation again faced them 
and there was no nearby British trading 
post from which provisions might come. 
The party became divided. Several of 
the men fell sick. Others had their feet 
so badly frozen as to be unable to walk. 
The men cut their blankets up for socks. 
No one had shoes, scarcely half the guns 
were in working order and there was 
even less good ammunition. Another 
range was crossed and the shattered band 
found themselves on the banks of a river. 
This was on Dec. 18. On Christmas 
Day Pike writes: 


‘*Here I must take the liberty of observ- 
ing that, in this situation, the hardships and 
privations we underwent were on this day 
brought more fully to our mind—having been 
accustomed to some degree of relaxation and 
extra enjoyments. But here, 800 miles from 
the frontiers of our country, in the most in- 
clement season of the year, not one person 
clothed for winter, many without blankets— 
having been obliged to cut them up for socks, 
etc.—and now lying down at night on the 
snow or wet ground, one side burning whilst 
the other was pierced with the cold wind; 
this was the situation of the party, whilst 
some were endeavouring to make a miserable 
substitute of raw buffalo hide for shoes.’’ 


On Jan. 6 Pike discovered that the 
river he had been following was not the 
Red, as he had hoped, but the Arkansas. 
Mortified at his mistake, broken-hearted 
at the loss of his best rifle, and starving 
and freezing, he led his sick and almost 
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failing soldiers down the South Fork of 
the Arkansas, over the intervening ridge 
of mountains and into the Valley of the 
Rio Grande. It was on January 30 that 
Pike looked upon the frozen surface of 
the river and declared to the miserable 
remnants of his band that at last they 
had reached the long sought Red River. 
The next day a stockade was built and 
relief parties were sent back to pick up 
those members of the expedition that had 
been unable to follow the vanguard 
through the mountains. 

So certain was Pike that he was on 
the Red River that he allowed Dr. Rob- 
inson to leave camp—bound for the Span- 
ish town of Santa Fé. Dr. Robinson was 
with the Pike party in the capacity of a 
bad debt collector. Back in the spring 
of 1804, William Morrison, an enter- 
prising Yankee merchant of Kaskaskia, 
Illinois, hired a wandering Creole by the 
name of Baptiste Lalande to take a stock 
of goods across country to Santa Fé. It 
was a wild speculation and a wonderful 
trip, but the hardy trader made it and 
sold the goods at a tremendous profit. 


Baptiste was a poor man. Morrison was 
rich. Kaskaskia was far away. So Bap- 


tiste stayed in Santa Fé. He married 
a pretty half-breed girl and assumed a 
position of importance in the frontier 
Spanish town. As the years rolled by, 
some hint of Baptiste’s action reached 
Morrison. He was sorry for Baptiste, 
dead, but he was very angry at Baptiste, 
alive and happy on his money. There- 
fore, he sent Dr. Robinson (who was of 
an adventurous turn of mind) west with 
the exploring party, in hopes that he 
might fall in with some of the Spanish 
factors and-in some way secure an ac 
counting. Secure in the stockade, the 
idea of using the claim as a pretext to 
visit Santa Fé suggested itself. Eager 
for the excitement of the trip and the 
prospect of seeing something of that 
mysterious southland, Dr. Robinson hur- 
ried away to Santa Fé, looking for the 
careless Creole, who had so thriftily mis- 
managed his master’s accounts. 

Nine days later a scouting Spanish 
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dragoon discovered Pike and a compan- 
ion, while they were out hunting, and 
hurried back to Santa Fé to inform 
the Governor. Robinson had _ al- 
ready arrived at the town. Several days 
afterwards a company of Spanish cav- 
alry surrounded the little stockade, and 
Pike was informed for the first time 
that he was not on the Red River, but 
on the Rio Grande del Norte, and that 
he was within the Spanish lines. Upon 
hearing this startling bit of information 
Pike immediately ordered the flag taken 
down and professed himself as greatly 
chagrined at his error. 

This action, however, did not close the 
incident. The commanding officer, using 
all the phrases that the Spanish language 
is so rich in, invited Pike and his forces 
to come at once to Santa Fé to enjoy 
the hospitality of the Governor. Indeed, 
the Governor would be heart-broken if 
los sefiores Americanos did not come. 
Pike assented. There was nothing else 
to do. The Spanish outnumbered the 
Americans at least ten to one and were 
well fed and well armed. He naively 
says in his journal: “My compliance 
seemed to spread joy through their party 
as soon as it was communicated, but it 
appeared to be different with my men, 
who wished to have a little dust (as they 
expressed themselves) and were likewise 
fearful of treachery.” 

At Santa Fé Pike was cross-examined 
by the Spanish Governor and his papers 
were taken from him, but beyond this he 
was treated with great courtesy. Bap- 
tiste Lalande put in his appearance and 
attempted to win Pike’s confidence and 
to extract from him some statement that 
would indicate that he was within Span- 
ish borders with a hostile intent. Pike 
lured the renegade into his room, and 
then, closing the doors, proceeded to use 
his ramrod upon the runaway with good 
effect. With Lalande’s failure as a spy 
and the Governor’s as a cross-examiner, 
the matter was passed on to the head of 
the Territorial Government at Cnhi- 
huahua. Pike and Robinson were es- 
corted to Chihuahua by Lieut. Malgares, 


















who had been in command of the expe- 
dition into the Pawnee country a few 
months before for the purpose of en- 
countering Pike and turning him back. 
Accident had accomplished more than all 
his soldiers and all his plans. 

The trip to Chihuahua, Mexico, was 
in the nature of a holiday journey. He 
met Robinson, en route for the same spot, 
and the two men again joined fortunes— 
Malgares entertaining his two nominal 
prisoners with fandangoes and feasts. 
At Chihuahua Pike’s papers were again 
examined and he was again questioned. 
He was also warned to forbear talking 
on any religious or political subjects 
while in company. Nothing was found 
that could be held against him, how- 
ever, and on July 1, 1907, he arrived at 
Natchitoches, within the boundaries of 
the United States. 

After his return from Mexico and the 
West, Pike was received with marks of 
great consideration at Washington. He 
had been promoted to a captaincy while 
on his last tour. Shortly after his re- 
turn he was promoted and made a Major. 
The next year he was made Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and at the outbreak of the War 
of 1812 he assumed full command of his 
regiment. Pike was nominated for the 


Time was when wild game of all kinds 
was very plentiful in Alberta and hunt- 
ers and sportsmen followed their voca- 
tion without limit. I have been told that 
’ . in those days it was not an unusual sight 
to see prairie-chickens piled up by the 
hundreds where the sportsmen from the 
cities had counted and left them, having 
no further use for them after their bets 
with fellow sportsmen had been won. 
Then came the westward march of Civ- 
ilization, and Law laid his lean finger 
upon the hunter’s arm and _ said: 
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position of Brigadier-General, April 27, 
1813; but, before the Senate had had an 
opportunity to act upon the recommenda- 
tion, he had met his death, while lead- 
ing an assault upon a British redoubt at 
York, Canada. Pike had led his men to 
the very crest of the outworks, when the 
heavy fire of the British soldiers forced 
them back. Slowly retreating, Pike was 
but a few feet from the fortifications, 
when the enemy, seeing that their po- 
sition was hopeless, blew up their maga- 
zine. A falling stone struck the young 
officer, fatally wounding him, and he died 
in a short time on the very spot where 
he fell, wrapped in the flag of his coun- 
try. Upon the news of his death, Con- 
gress passed resolutions of respect and 
sorrow, and his nomination to a briga- 
dier-generalship was confirmed. Custom 
has attached his name to the mountain 
peak he discovered on that bleak Novem- 
ber day in 1806, and, although popular 
acclaim has never been his, his name is 
indelibly associated with the country 
which he first explored and described. 
The great, silent peak, huge and over- 
powering, lifts its head about its fellows 
on the high Colorado plateau—a greater 
monument to the name of Pike than 
fortune has bestowed upon either Co- 
lumbus or Magellan. 








“Henceforth you will be permitted to 
shoot prairie-chickens during certain 
months of the year—from Sept. 23 till 
Dec. 15—but you can only shoot 20 in 
one day or 200 in a season. You may 
sell them to any one who appreciates 
them enough to eat them when young 
and juicy, but you may not make mer- 
chandise of them and trade them back 
and forth as money or for money.” 

I have also been told that time was 
in the early settlement of the country 
when money was very scarce, not to be 
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purchased with love and often not for 
work, and some of the poor beggars 
that had dreamed of a fortune in a new 
land would have gone hungry many a 
fine day if the prairie-chickens had not 
been so plentiful around their doors, 
and they had not plucked them out of 
season, in spite of law. Those were the 
days when a man, if he were so fortu- 
nate as to have a grain stack and a little 
powder, could go out most any bright 
morning and shoot 7 birds with one 
shot. Marksmanship cut no figure; it 
was the quantity of birds and the scar- 
city of grain stacks. 

But time changes. With the rush of 
immigration, money has poured into 
Alberta; no one now need break the law 
for his daily bread or, rather, daily 
chicken. There are work and wages 
for all; there are also shotguns for all. 
But Alas! there are no longer chickens 
for all, or at least they are too shy to 
come and sit on a post to be shot at by 
a bad marksman. A man who 4 years 
ago said that he wasn’t going to let the 
chickens pick his eyes out, law or no 
law, remarked one December day at my 
table that that was the first prairie- 
chicken he had tasted that year (1905). 

When she came to Alberta 4 years 
ago the writer scarcely knew a prairie- 
chicken from a skylark, but her better- 
half loved the smell of powder and had 
shot an occasional chicken in Minne- 
sota in his boyhood days; so he could 
not resist the fever for sport that burned 
in his veins when a large flock of 
speckled beauties would fly up at his 
approach and light at barely a respectful 
distance. Those first years there were 
few houses and fewer fences for several 
miles between the Dog Pound Creek and 
Little Red Deer River in Western Al- 
berta, and, the ground being frozen in 
the fall, with a light coating of snow, we 
could drive anywhere over the rolling 
prairie or bottomless muskegs. With 
the first cold snap in the fall the flocks 
would begin coming in from the open 
prairies to the southeast of us, pausing 
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here and there for a meal in their flights 
to the timber and heavy willow brush 
northwest of us.‘ I have been told of 
immense flocks of 200 or 300 birds con- 
gregating near the Red Deer River, but 
we seldom saw a flock of more than 50 
or 60. I became a sportsman, not from 
love of it—for to this day I can’t see a 
chicken drop without an inward pang— 
but because the other one wanted a 
driver and I wanted to see the country, 
having a great fondness for natural 
scenery. We were at a loss at first what 
to do with the bag of game, but soon 
found that the surplus could be sold at 
any hotel, and so it came about that 
every fine morning in the open season 
we put our lunch in a bag, donned our 
fur coats and caps, and started out with 
a certain sorrel team, which I could per- 
suade not to run away, and twilight 
found us. wending wearily homeward 
with our allowance of chickens. If by 
any chance there were more than 20, the 
surplus were mine, as indeed they should 
be, though I never laid hands on the 
gun part of the outfit; for, while the 
other one was shooting those of the 
flock that were foolish enough to sit still 
or out gathering in his spoils, I was 
watching those that had flown and locat- 
ing them for another round; to do which 
I sometimes had to urge the horses on 
the gallop to the nearest knoll. Then 
away we would go—over bumps, into 
hollows, through willow brush, until we 
had nearly lost track of our own loca- 
tion, then Whirr! up would go a chicken 
from under the horses’ feet, another 
would catch the signal, and before we 
knew we were among them, sitting in 
the long grass, the whole flock would be 
away to another feeding ground, half a 
mile or more away. Perhaps the other 
one would get a chance or two for a shot 
on the wing and if it took effect how 
elated he was! but if Mrs. Speckle Top 
went sailing away with only a few shot 
stinging around in her flesh, to make her 
more wary of other hunters, how he 
would blame those good-for-nothing 
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shells! To do the other one justice, he 
seldom let a wounded bird get away and 
he did make some fine shots on the wing, 
but I always laid them to accident. 

I remember one evening we thought 
we had finished our day’s sport and had 
started for home. The horses, tired of 
chasing chickens back and forth across 
the prairie and through the brush, threw 
up their heads and lit out for home as if 
they already smelled their oats. They 
had even broken into a gallop down the 
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away. We would drive up under the 
poplars and would sometimes get a 
chance to shoot several before the others 
flew; then we would follow them from 
grove to grove, for the prairie is dotted 
all over with poplar and spruce groves 
here. It was a pretty sight sometimes to 
see a chicken perched on the tiptop of a 
tall spruce tree, and he was quite apt to 
feel very safe there, too, until he felt no 
more. Sometimes for variety we would 
get a shot at a coyote, but usually we 














PRAIRIE CHICKENS IN ALBERTA.—“ The best sport would be on the first bright morning 
after a light snow."’ 
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slope of a knoll, when a chicken came 
flying across in front of them. Quick 
as a flash the other one, who was stand- 
ing in the back of the sleigh, raised his 
repeater, and, before I could realize the 
need for stopping, the chicken had 
dropped dead a few rods away. Any 
one knows that was accidental! 

The best sport would be on the first 
bright morning after a light snow. Then 
the chickens would go on the trees—a 
fine mark to locate them from half a mile 


ran across them when the rifle was in its 
case, and by the time it was in position 
the coyote would be loping out of sight. 
However, we got 5 of them at various 
times—3 of them with the shotgun. But 
chasing the prairie-chicken is no longer 
the sport it was 4 years ago here. The 
chickens are woefully less and wire 
fences everywhere obstruct the way. No 
wonder the old-time rancher looks with 
disfavor upon the aggressive settler with 
his ever-ready shotgun. 
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By F. L. HARDING. 


pN the days of George III. 
human nature differed very 
little from its present com- 
position. The skies were 

} blue, the forest trees mur- 
m) mured and sighed, the 

streams sparkled in the 
sunlight, and man responded to the 
magnetic call of Nature in her sanc- 
tuaries. 

Companionship bred communion of 
ideas and interchange of experiences; a 
cult of sportsmen lived in the land and 
they felt the need, as do twentieth-cen- 
tury outdoor folk, of a definite medium 
for the conveyance and record of these 
experiences and theories. 

The appearance of the London Sport- 
ing Magazine in 1792 supplied just this 
common ground and its place in the es- 
timation of the landed gentry of the day, 
with preserve and kennel as well as of 
the humbler patron of. country copse 
and pool, was soon established. 

Most curious and quaint was the mat- 
ter that went to fill these “sporting” 
columns, as the second volume, now be- 
fore the writer, testifies to the delecta- 
tion and amusement of the bibliophile- 
sportsman. “The Sporting Magazine, 
or Monthly Calendar of the Transac- 
tions of the Turf, the Chase and every 
other Diversion interesting to the Man 
of Pleasure, Enterprise and Spirit. 
London. Sold by J. Wheble, No. 18 
Warwick Square, Warwick Lane, near 
St. Pauls.” So reads the title page. 
This organ, that “so thundered in the 
index,” made its monthly appearance as 
an imposing pamphlet of thirty sheets 
or sixty pages, of two columns each, 
and 5 by 8 inches in size. As the Editor 
stated, it was “richly embellished with 
beautiful engravings ’—usually one or 





two to each issue. These were fre- 
quently out of proportion, it is true, but 
redeemed by a plentiful infusion of fire 
and dash. A spirited full-page cut of a 
“Grand Cricket Game played in Lord’s 
Ground, Mary-le-bone, on June 20, 1793, 
between the Earls of Winchelsea and 
Darnley for 1,000 Guineas,” probably 
aroused warm approbation among the 
local worthies. Other odd illustrations 
are: A Stag Hunt on the Thames; 
Otter Hunting; the Oatland Stakes at 
Ascot (a thrilling embellishment), and 
the Death of the Fox, which is re-pro- 
duced herewith. 

Three departments graced the publica- 
tion regularly: namely, “ The Feast of 
Wit, or Sportman’s Hall” (a digest of 
current anecdotes and jests), “ Poetry 
or the High Court of Diana,” and 
“Sporting Intelligence.” A Racing 
Calendar and copious Cricket Scores 
also occupied many pages—the latter 
presumably culled with diligence by the 
“flanneled fools ” of the period. 

A close parallel to the deceptive tend- 
encies attributed nowadays—at times 
quite justly, it is true—to fishermen as a 
class, is found in a brief satirical dia- 
logue entitled “Enlarging.” Says B.: 
“Tf I catch a fish of two ounces, what 
is it to any one if I choose to say it ex- 
ceeded two pounds and a half?” Smooth 
chap, this B. Congenial associates 
could be found for the gentleman in the 
village grocery or at the metropolitan 
sportsman’s clubs. His companion, A., 


is apparently much of the same mind, 
for he reminds him “ you have a right 
to multiply as well as to magnify and 
make that single fish of two ounces up- 
wards of two hundred or of any magni- 
B.’s entire con- 
in this laudable doctrine is 


tude you think proper.” 
currence 
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aptly shown: “ Who would be an angler 
if he could not have the pleasure of re- 
lating, in the evening, wonderful though 
imaginary exploits of the day and 
making his auditors stare with astonish- 
ment?” This has a familiar ring to our 
ears—an 18th century concurrence in 
the primal craving for the lime-light. B. 
nonchalantly concludes, “if we anglers 
are to be stigmatized as liars, or rather 
complimented as men of a creative 
imagination, it gives me very little con- 
cern.” 
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rod which supported one of the marks, 
at a distance of 110 yards. The day 
being extremely fine, the meeting was 
honored with the company of most of 
the ladies of beauty and fashion in the 
country. At 2 o'clock an _ elegant 
sreakfast was served up in the tent. 
The Band of His Royal Highness the 
Duke of York were permitted to attend 
and the animating effect of their music 
could never be more forcibly felt than 
in their accompaniment to God Save 
the King! which was sung immediately 

















GRAND CRICKET MATCH.—Played in Lord's Ground, Mary-le-bone, on June 20, 1793, between the 
Earls of Winchelsea and Darnley for 1,000 Guineas. 


Re-produced from the London Sporting Magazine. 





A pretty sport of the times, and one 
that drew a large company of keen 
votaries, was archery. With interest we 
read that “ The annual prize given by 
His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales to the Society of Royal Kentish 
Bowmen, was shot for on Monday last 
at their lodge at Dartford Heath, when 
after a contest of four hours, the prize 
—a handsome gold bugle-horn—was de- 
servedly won by William Foster, Esq., 
who, during the shooting, split a small 


after Dinner, upon His Majesty’s health 
being given. The healths of the Prince, 
the Duke of York, the Royal Family, 
the House of Brunswick and the British 
Constitution were then drunk with loud 
huzzas. The evening finished with the 
greatest conviviality at their beautiful 
lodge.” 

A highly diverting letter from a cor- 
respondent at Cape Breton speaks, 
among other topics, of the “ paraboo ” 
which is unquestionably an early alias 
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of our modern caribou. “ Fish-hawks 
near six feet across the wing” and a 
rookery, “ where you might load a ves- 
sel with birds’ eggs,” are curious facts 
he mentions. A characteristic bit of 
woodland narrative is the following: 
“The Indian manner of fishing is at 
night, with birch bark rolled up to 
answer the purpose of a torch, which 
they light and spear the fish in a very 
dexterous way, affording great diver- 
sion.” Also we are told that the “ bea- 
vers are the most industrious of all ani- 
mals; in forming their habitations, all 
have their proper part of the work as- 
signed to them, that, by dividing their 
labors, safety, stability and expedition 
may be the general effect. To this pur- 
pose a community of some 300 assemble 
together; an overseer is chosen, whose 
orders are punctually obeyed; and who, 
by striking the water smartly with his 
tail, gives the signal where the united 
force of numbers is necessary to be ap- 
plied.” 

This lavish bestowal of sagacity upon 
Br’er Beaver savors somewhat of our 
contemporary advocate of animal wis- 
dom, Thompson-Seton. A sinister item, 
however, is this: “In 1763 the, Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. sold 54,670 beaver skins 
at one sale ”—which sheds an illuminat- 
ing light upon their present day scarcity. 

“No country in Europe can boast of 
Foxhounds equal in swiftness, strength 
or agility to those of Britain,” is the 
proud assertion of an anonymous writer. 
“In England, the attachment to the 
chase is in some measure considered as 
a trait in the national character; con- 
sequently, it is not to be wondered at 
that our dogs and horses should excell 
all others in that noble diversion.” 
Probably the smugly complacent hunts- 
man told the entire truth, for, at that 
time the Islanders were indeed foremost 
among the world’s sportsmen. 

A rather humorous bit is this, under 
the heading Sporting Intelligence: “ As 
a striking instance of refinement, the vil- 
lage of Engton, in Staffordshire, instead 
of celebrating their annual Easter feast 
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with bull-baiting, had the oratorio of 
the Messiah performed.” This is fol- 
lowed by an item which gave the writer 
a new conception of the original steeple- 
chase. “The Hon. Mr. O’Hara and 
Capt. Magrath ran a steeplechase near 
Galloway lately, for a bet of 50 guineas 
which was won by the latter after a 
hard contest. To some of our readers it 
may be necessary to say that this amuse- 
ment consists of riding over hedge and 
ditch as fast as possible towards the 
nearest church-steeple from the place of 
starting.” 

Present day plunging at Monte Carlo, 
Ostend and at the cosmopolitan race- 
tracks, is rivalled by the desperate court- 
ing of fickle fortune that is recited of 
Lord Grosvenor. “He continues to 
make a figure on the turf; though, when 
it is considered that he has lost more 
than £300,000 by horses, this must be 
allowed at least a disinterested perse- 
verance.” Yes! a chap that drops a 
bagatelle like $1,500,000 with such inimi- 
table sang-froid may be safely termed 
“persevering.” It is to be hoped that 
his lordship had a mite in storage for 
the inevitable rainy day. 

The High Court of Diana, as the 
Poet’s Corner was styled, bristles with 
the inspiration of the Muses. Delving 
among this hot-house of rarified thought, 
we discover the modern gospel of Health 
very aptly presented: 


For the grand base of Life is exercise. 
The fluids circulate, the spirits rise, 
While Pleasure revels in the Sportsman’s eyes! 


Rather outré and curious is this ex- 
tract from the “ Angler at Sea”: 


May dolphins, cod and swordfish, too, 
Escape Death Angler’s mark; 

But may his hooks pierce thro and thro 
The sucking-fish and shark! 


Why particular malevolence should be 
harbored against the shark, in contra- 
distinction to the savage swordfish, is 
certainly puzzling and unfathomable. 

These flights of Pegasus culminate in 
the rollicking abandon of a ditty—The 
Fox Chase: 


At the sound of the horn, we rise in the morn 
And waken the woods as we thunder along— 
Yoix, Yoix! tallyho! 
After Reynard we go, 
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While echo on echo redoubles the song. 
We waken the woods as we thunder along 
Tally-ho! tally-ho! 
After Reynard we go, 
While echo on echo redoubles the song. 


Not the steeds of the Sun our brave coursers 
outrun. 
O’er the mound, horse and hound, see us bound 
in full cry 
Like Phebus we rise 
To the heights of the skies. 
And, careless of danger, five bars we defy. 
We waken the woods, ete., etc. 
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eye, I'll warrant, and a big, open heart 
in his breast. 

This passing glimpse into the past ar- 
rays before our mental footlights a scene 
of our forefathers’ time. A Coffee 
House just off the Strand; a quaint, 
weathered-oak raftered room; a staunch 
table, about which gathered be-ruffed 
worthies with beverage before them, 
jovially indulging in the popular habit 
of smoking Virginian tobacco-weed. 
Tilted back in a Dutch chair, a young 








THE DEATH OF THE FOX. 


Re-produced from the June, 1793, issue of the London Sporting Magazine. _ 





At eve, Sir, we rush and are close to his 
brush— 
Already he dies—see him panting for breath! 
Each feat and defeat 
We renew and repeat, 
Regardless of life, for we’re in at the death. 


With a bottle at night, we prolong the delight 
Our gallantry praise and the feats that were 
done 
And Yoix! Tally-ho! 
Next morning we go 
With Phebus first dawn as we mount for the 
fun. 


This is “ first-class stuff,” as we say 
nowadays and its parent must have been 
a jolly good sort. I wish I had known 
him. There was a twinkle in his merry 


blade-about-town reads from the sheet 
in his hand at intervals a crisp bit of 
outing news—a record broken or a stag 
hunt—to the varying comments of the 
discerning audience. Today the “ choice 
spirits” in a red-burlaped lounging 
room, in great upholstered Morris or 
Fireside chairs, criticize our contem- 
porary descendants of the old Sporting 
Magazine over their liqueur glasses by 
the light of the art nouveau electroliers. 
Generations come and generations go; 
but the love of sport, like the brook, 
“goes on forever.” It is the brightest 
jewel in the casket of Heredity. The 
repeater succeeds the blunderbuss; the 
split bamboo supplants the alder pole. 





RABBIT HUNTING AND RELATED INTERESTS. 
By SAM’L J. FORT, M. D. 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 
FORE-WORD. 


THE man who has hunted big game, 

the hunting of Br’er Rabbit must in- 

deed seem poor sport; but there are 
those who, like the writer, must perforce 
take their sports afield as they can, and to 
these the enjoyment afforded by the dogs 
and gun, while after Bunny in his native 
wilds, though the chase leads them but a 
few miles from home, is real, and to those 
who may never have had the opportunity to 
hunt Bunny, and who may think it poor 
sport, perhaps these chapters may give 
pleasure and cause a change of mind. 

Any one, even the veriest tyro with a gun, can kill poor Bunny as he hops 
along with no fear of danger except that which his ears tell him is well behind 
him, or murder him as he squats in his form—but this is not sport or sports- 
manship. Let Bunny get an idea in his head that an important engagement needs 
his attention, and then trip him up in full flight, or stop him as he crosses your 
path with the dogs hot on his trail, and it needs a quick eye, with a steady hand, 
to bring him to bag. 

The dogs are by no means a small part of the enjoyment of rabbit hunting. 
Given two or three good ones, with plenty of rabbit sense and musical voices, 
and the orchestral effects are good enough to chase away the worst attack of 
“blues” or set the slowest blood into more active circulation. The study of 
each dog’s individual peculiarities is an interesting part of the sport, and no- 
where better seen than in this sport. Unlike bird shooting, which is apt to 
be more or less the same from bird to bird, each rabbit started gives a different 
puzzle for the dogs to unravel, to say nothing of the delightful uncertainty as to 
whether that particular Bunny is to come to bag. There is many a slip between 
Bunny and the bag, the factors concerned being various, and when all others 
work together and Bunny comes to the gun—Behold! he is missed with both 
barrels and hies himself to the safe security of the nearest blind ditch, believing 
that 


He who lives and hides away, 
Will live to run another day! 


Then it is that the hunter begins to think there is something in such sport, or 
after the dogs have followed their game until their music is lost in the distance; 
then the old bitch is heard; the others chime in and the swelling chorus tells 
you that Bunny is coming back and running for his life. Presently you see him 
—ears well back and body stretched out like a fur covered telescope, the dogs 
close behind him, yelling like mad. A quick shot and a miss, the little animal 
letting out an additional speed as he sees his danger, but too late; the next shot 
strikes him as he makes one of his tremendous leaps, and, killed dead as he 
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runs, his speed makes him turn a com- 
plete revolution before he collapses. 
Then you shake hands with yourself, 
and well you may—for this tells you 
that you are not a tyro with the gun. 
For the benefit of the boys who may 
read these screeds, I have added some- 
thing about the natural history of both 
rabbit and dog, besides the information 
concerning Bunny gathered in several 
years’ attention to his habits as a game 
animal, hoping that it might add to the 
interest of the lads who may just be 
starting in field sports. It is not all of 
such sports to kill; though I must con- 
fess one does not always feel cheerful 
over a day’s tramp with an empty pocket 
at the end; but even then, if one will, 
he can find returns for the day in the 
new supply of red blood, the famous ap- 
petite and the sights afforded by Nature 
to those who know how to see them. 


CHAPTER I. 
The Cottontail and His Relatives. 


The large zodlogical group of animals 
termed “ gnawing animals” (or, to use 
the scientific term, Rodentia) are almost 
all of small size, are divided into hosts of 
species, are of amazing fecundity, and 
with two or three of the families form- 
ing this group the sportsman is fairly 
familiar—notably, the squirrel family, 
the beaver family, and the family termed 
hare and rabbit family or Leporidz. This 
latter family is notable all over America, 
and in the form of the cottontail has lived 
in history, has given pleasure to indoor 
folks in the: wonderful tales of Uncle 
Remus, and his chase has given pleasure 
to many a lad and many a man as well. 
May his shadow never grow less! 

Mr. Hornaday makes 5 groups in this 
family, as follows: 


Polar hare group, containing 6 species. 
Varying hare group, containing 4 species. 
Jack-rabbit group, with 7 species, 

Rabbit group, with 12 species. 

Prairie hare. 


It will be seen, then, that the family 
contains 30 species, whose habitat ranges 
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from the Polar regions on the north, 
south as far as Costa Rica, and bounded 
east and west by the limits of the land. 
The most conspicuous physical charac- 
teristic of the order is their dentition, 
which is both peculiar and interesting. 
Their teeth consist of two sorts—incis- 
ors or cutting teeth, and molars or chew- 
ing teeth—the canine teeth, seen in the 
cat and dog, being absent. In those 
species whose food consists of hard nuts, 
the sharp cutting edge is furnished by 
an anterior layer of hard enamel, the pos- 
terior surface being formed of a much 
softer substance, also furnished with a 
permanent pulp, which keeps the softer 
surface growing, to supply the wear of 
contact between the upper and lower sets 
of teeth. The outer edge of enamel, thus 
formed, resists abrasion and acts as the 
edge of a chisel, the inner surface re- 
sembling the bevel of the same tool. In 
the family Leporide the molar teeth 
have a transverse ridge of enamel, giv- 
ing them the appearance of being 
formed in two parts, with usually 6 mol- 
ars in the upper jaw and 5 in the lower, 
2 incisors in each jaw finishing the set. 
The chief interest of American hunt- 
ers is centered in the common hare, more 
often and far better known as rabbit, 
“Ole Har” and “ Molly Cottontail,” 
made famous by Joel Chandler Harris in 
“ Bre’r Rabbit.” The European rabbit 
(Lepus cuniculus), introduced into Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand with such disas- 
trous results, has no American counter- 
part, except in the general appearance of 
our so-called rabbit resembling that of 
its foreign relative, and the early settlers, 
noting this, gave it the name which is 
likely to remain as such for all time. 
The life history of Bunny is one of 
much interest, not only from a scientific 
standpoint, but as an example of an 
adaptability to circumstances adverse in 
every respect, which is unparalleled in 
natural history. Pursued by all carniv- 
orous animals in its range, the prey of the 
larger hawks, owls and the eagles, the 
food of the larger snakes, destroyed by 
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floods while too young to find high 
ground, and hunted with trap, snare and 
gun by the great destroyer, Man, Bunny 
still propagates in apparently the same 
numbers each year, even in the most 
thickly settled country districts. Fur- 
nished with no weapons of defense, save 
his legs and wits, he manages to hold 
his own. Unlike his Northern brothers, 
Bunny does not change his color with 
the season, but his winter coat blends so 
readily with his surroundings, except 
when there is snow on the ground, that 
it takes a well trained eye to discover his 
form, where he crouches until the foot 
of the hunter or the nose of the dog routs 
him out. With snow on the ground 
Bunny simply hides until night, and then, 
almost ‘secure from his natural enemies, 
hies him forth to eat and gossip—his 
tell-tale foot-prints the next morning 
leading to his hiding place, from which 
the man drives him out, to be shot or 
caught by the dogs. Always wild, he 
cannot be bred in captivity, and thus pur- 
sued—a very Ishmaelite among animals, 
save that he cannot retaliate—his re- 
markable prolificness is his only salva- 
tion, but it is not hard to see his final 
extinction as Civilization cleans up the 
fence corners, the ditch banks and woods 
and Man refuses to protect him with 
laws and common-sense in hunting. If 
hunted properly, there is no reason why 
the supply should not last indefinitely. 
But when does Man ever think of the 
future? As with all game, so with Bun- 
ny: the time is not far distant when he 
will be found only in the preserve and 
our children will have to pay for the 
privilege of field sports, instead of hav- 
ing them free as air, as we have had 
them. 

Far back in history we can trace the 
connection of the hare or, as we know 
him, the rabbit, with the myths of vari- 
ous nations. For instance, with the 
Egyptians the word “ un ” had two mean- 
ings—hare and open or the opener. 
With them the moon was the open-eyed 
watcher of the night; the hare, being 
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born with its eyes open, was also thought 
never to close them even in sleep, hence 
the connection with the moon. In Latin 
we find the term “somnus leporinus ” 
and the identification of the animal with 
the full moon, this being taken advantage 
of in olden times by using hare eyes and 
brains as a cure for sleepiness. The 
Egyptian term “un” also means “ pe- 
riod,’ and for this reason the hare be- 
came connected with periodicity—par- 
ticularly with that of the moon and as an 
opener, with the beginning of a new 
year or the beginning of a new life; 
hence the connection of the hare with 
the Paschal eggs broken, to signify the 
opening of the year. The hare myth has 
come to America in much the same form, 
especially among the Germans, and it is 
common to see cakes made in the shape 
of hares bearing an egg, children looking 
for eggs laid by hares and some even be- 
ing told that hares are responsible for 
the new baby. Among the negroes of 
this country the “ rabbit foot ” still holds 
its force as a factor in good fortune. In 
this case it is equivalent to the moon as 
being the Lord of Light and Conqueror 
of Darkness as the new moon. In hiero- 
glyphics, the khepsh, leg or hind-quarter 
is the ideographic of typhon—a personi- 
fied evil, the left side intensifying the 
idea. Therefore, the left hind-foot of 
the graveyard rabbit stood for the last 
quarter of the moon—a symbol of the 
conquered typhon or principle of evil, 
to be worn in triumph as token of good 
fortune. Just how the “madness” of 
the hare originated, seems shrouded in 
mystery, but it can probably be traced 
to the idea that the moon is responsible 
for an influence upon the mind, though 
why the March hare should be the mad 
specimen does not appear. 

The ability of a wild animal to care 
for itself is an example of the provision 
of Nature in establishing an equilibrium 
of supply and demand, and if it were not 
for this, Bunny would soon become ex- 
tinct. He is particularly adapted for 
speed ; hence his general muscularity and 





























the length of his hind-legs. Being a 
racer, he has become a road maker, and 
if one takes the trouble to study any 
wild tract of common, well-grown in 
briars, the narrow tracks, cut here and 
there and everywhere in a most bewild- 
ering maze, show where Bunny has pro- 
vided highways for travel, either when 
pursued, or for ease of travel and safety 
from hawks and owls. 

Bunny is not a fighter; hence he can- 
not safely have a permanent shelter or 
burrow. He must depend upon his legs 
and wits for safety, so he makes a 
“form” at the side of an old stump or 
in the midst of a pile of leaves or per- 
haps digs a shallow hollow under a briar, 
in which he squats during the day—al- 
ways alert for the ever possible danger. 
The construction and position of the 
eyes in the head enable him to see over an 
almost complete circle; the eyelids are 
never completely closed and the ears are 
contrived to collect the slightest sound; 
his nose detects the slightest taint com- 
ing down the wind and he always lies 
nose to wind, so that it is well-nigh im- 
possible for danger to take him un- 
awares. Having learned or knowing in- 
stinctively that his color is like unto his 
surroundings and that even the keen eye 
of the dog or fox will pass over his form 
if he does not move, he remains huddled 
and immovable until he thinks it time to 
move and then makes a bold rush for life 
and liberty. 

Bunny is something of a weather 
prophet, and, while he can and will take 
to water and swim if need be; he does 
not like the wet; so if it is raining or 
promises to storm, he will be found 
snugly ensconced in a hollow log, a thick 
brush pile, a stump, or under the over- 
hang of the ditch bank, and here he will 
remain for days at a time if the weather 
does not suit him to move. But when 
the storm has passed, no matter how 
cold it may be or how deep the snow, 
he leaves his shelter and prowls, looking 
for food and visiting his friends.. You 
will find interesting study in the tracks 
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on fresh snow and you will often wonder 
why the tracks seem so aimless at one 
time and so directly purposeful at others. 
Here, for instance, a track leads straight 
away across a field to the banks of a 
broad ditch; here they stop for a time, 
as shown by repeated impressions, point- 
ing in different directions ; now on again; 
here they meet another track and the 
two seem to have stopped for quite a 
time to exchange views; now our track 
goes on again, until it is lost in a multi- 
tude of tracks and it is impossible to 
know whether the tracks leading out of 
the briars were made by our Bunny or 
by another. 

There are fool rabbits, just as there are 
fool persons, and these get killed off so 
soon as the season opens ; but there are al- 
ways left those who are as keen witted 
and wily as it is possible for an animal to 
become. These know every hole and 
corner in and about where they have es- 
tablished themselves. They know the 
blind ditch, up which they can just bare- 
ly squeeze, and where neither dog nor 
fox can follow, or the nice hole under 
the hay-barracks or pig-pen or barn or 
even the house, where safety lies after 
they have led the dogs a merry chase. 
The presence of dogs about a house, no 
matter if they are the best rabbit dogs in 
the country, never deters Bunny from 
living all about them; the dogs know the 
rabbits and the rabbits seem to know the 
dogs. My dogs will go out, if loosed 
for a run, find a rabbit within gunshot of 
the house and chase it for hours, until 
Bunny gets tired or ceases to see any 
more fun in fooling the dogs; then he 
makes a trick or two, to keep the dogs 
busy for a while, and makes a bee line 
for his place of refuge. 

Bunny always chooses his place to 
squat, where his first swift bolt will give 
him a decided advantage. He will lay 
in the most exposed position sometimes, 
barely covered with a whisp of withered 
grass, but somewhere, in one direction or 
the other, there will be a means of hin- 
dering his pursuers until he can play a. 
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trick. Perhaps it may be a hill, up which 
he speeds with no trouble while the dogs 
labor—thus gaining time—or it may be 
a ditch upgrown with briars, through 
which he threads his way with speed un- 
diminished, along the paths cut for just 
this purpose, or it may be the woods, 
where the sifting leaves aid in covering 
his tracks. Bunny knows full well the 
uses of water and sand in covering his 
tracks ; he also knows the value of a long 
jump to one side or the other ; often this 
jump lands him on a tall stump, from 
which point of vantage he watches the 
dogs circling in search of the vanished 
trail. It is a liberal education in wood- 
craft for the one who hunts Bunny with 
an eye to the ethics of the quest rather 
than a full bag, and the man who knows 
his game and its tactics will most often 
fill his bag. It is not all of rabbit hunt- 
ing to be a good shot, though to trip 
Bunny up in full career needs a quick 
hand and a sure eye; but the man who 
goes afield with dog and gun and thinks 
he is a rabbit hunter will find he is not 
successful until he begins to learn the 
wisdom of his quarry. Any one can kill 
a fool rabbit that jumps and runs and 
circles and returns on his tracks, but that 
is not hunting rabbits. Let this individ- 
ual start a wily old buck—one who has 
survived the perils of a year or two and 
who knows his ground and every trick in 
the catalogue—and if that rabbit is 
bagged by matching cunning with knowl- 
edge, then it is hunting that affords sport. 


CHAPTER II. 
The Beagle. 


If we can trust to geology, the exis- 
tence of the dog antedates that of man 
quite a period of time; for fossil remains 
of what are considered dogs have been 
found in strata belonging to a very much 
earlier period than that in which traces 
of pre-historic man are found. Man’s 
best friend, therefore, if science be true, 
may boast of being descended from pro- 
genitors vastly more ancient than those 
of his masters, who may boast of a 
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descent from William the Conqueror or 
from some passenger in the Mayflower, 
and thus hold a position in “ Sawciety ” 
superior to those of us who came later. 
Yea, even the hideous pug, the com- 
panion of the boastful beauty, might, if 
he had the proper kind of grey matter 
in his misshapen head, contemplate a 
genealogical tree spreading its branches 
so far into the Past that profounder in- 
tellects can scarcely calculate or compre- 
hend its antiquity. No animal has a 
wider distribution than the dog. In 
every country, from the Pole to the 
Southern Ocean, the animal in some 
form or other is found—the Andaman 
Islands or some isolated and as yet un- 
explored island being the only places 
where the dog is not indigenous. Ev- 


erywhere he displays the same affection 
for his master; the same adaptability to 
his environment—whether it be in the 
frozen North, existing on such irregular 
diet as may be left over after his master 
has fed; in the temperate regions, the 
companion afield or the pampered pet 


of the wealthy; or in the Tropics, where 
he is the same guardian by night and 
scavenger by day. In fact, wherever he 
is found the type seems the same, modi- 
fied only by the conditions under which 
he has grown or in some cases by breed- 
ing and selection. 

It is hardly likely that the beagle, as 
we know him, ever existed as a separate 
and distinct breed—that type, now well 
known, probably being a pure example 
of what selection and breeding can ac- 
complish and produce. The earliest 
writer I have been able to find who men- 
tions a breed of dogs resembling the 
beagle, is Oppian, who says: “But 
there is a certain strong breed of hunt- 
ing dogs, small but worthy of a sublime 
song, which the painted tribes of Britons 
maintain and they call them by the name 
of gaze-hounds; their size indeed is 
equal to that of the worthless, pampered 
domestic table dogs, crookéd, slight, 
shaggy, dull-eyed, but their feet are 
armed with formidable nails and fur- 
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nished with numerous envenomed teeth. 
Again the gaze-hound is most of all ex- 
cellent for his nose and first-rate for 
tracing, since he is greatly sagacious in 
finding the footsteps of animals that pass 
along the ground and moreover very 
expert in indicating even the very odor 
that floats in the atmosphere.” 

Oppian is said to have flourished in 
the 2d century of the Christian era, and, 
while more of an authority upon fishing 
than hunting, with the facility of the 
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land, formulated and enforced laws, and, 
having at length brought about a season 
of quiet among his rebellious subjects, 
turned his attention towards what was, 
to him and his court, the next most at- 
tractive sport to war—hunting. He pro- 
tected the game in the royal forests by 
laws far more severe than those protect- 
ing the lives of his subjects. The royal 
preserves, which he found on coming to 
England, extensive as they were, did not 
suffice for this King, and with a truly 
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ancient writers he wrote equally well 
about field sports. It would seem certain 
from this and later history that we owe 
the beagle as a typical dog to our breth- 
ren of Great Britain. The barbarous 
tribes of the British Isles probably gained 
the main portion of their subsistence 
from hunting. Later the Saxons and 
Normans were greatly addicted to field 
sports—such times as they were not en- 
gaged in war. William the Conqueror, 
who brought order out of chaos in Eng- 


royal disregard for the rights of the 
people, William caused the destruction 
of everything in the shape of a human 
habitation over a space 30 miles square— 
driving out the unhappy possessors with- 
out a just return and leaving them to 
survive as best they could. This his- 
torical New Forest proved, later on, 
singularly fatal to the royal family— 
Richard (elder brother of King William 
Rufus), Richard (a natural son of Duke 
Robert of Normandy) and William Ru- 
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fus himself meeting their death by acci- 
dent while hunting within its limits— 
lending strength to the superstition of 
the day that their fate was a just retribu- 
tion. 

Following the habit of all invaders 
and conquerors, many of the habits or 
cults of the conquered were gradually 
grafted on and became a part of the 
racial characteristics of the succeeding 
generations, and the dog, being already 
known and used in hunting, it is quite 
easy to imagine the gradual production 
of certain types. Dogs were trained for 
special purposes at a very early date— 
one writer mentioning a breed used in 
Normandy for finding eels in the 
marshes—and the truffle dog is known 
even now, lending color to the belief that 
the beagle as a breed is due to selective 
cultivation and in its present form dates 
back not much further than Henry V. 
and more than likely resulting from the 
desire of the nobility for eccentricities in 
size and habits. Queen Elizabeth had 
beagles of extremely small size and made 
field sports a cult. James I. used the 
term “beagle” as one of endearment, 
and even Shakespeare mentions them: 


**She is a beagle, true-bred.’- 
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And again: 
*“Get thee away, 
And take thy beagles with thee.’’ 


From this we can judge that by the 
14th century, if not earlier, a breed of 
dogs was definitely known as beagles, and 
the game little hound is of sufficiently 
ancient pedigree to merit the term of 
blue blood—a fact that aided very mate- 
rially in establishing him in the category 
of desirable importations into this coun- 
try, where he has succeeded in making 
more friends in a shorter space of time 
than any other breed of dogs used in the 
field. Nearly three decades have passed 
since the introduction of the beagle into 
America, and in that space of time many 
hundreds of dollars have been sent 
across the water to bring new blood to 
this country, until now, by the skill and 
perseverance of American breeders, it is 
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a question whether there is not at present 
a true American type. The beagle field 
trials have gradually developed more and 
more well trained dogs, and gradually 
the progeny will impress the habits of 
obedience and love of man upon their 
get, until we shall have not only trailers 
but retrievers as well, besides being suffi- 
ciently intelligent to be excellent com- 
panions in the house as well as in the 
field. 

The well-bred beagle is very easy to 
teach to hunt, this being in most cases 
instinctive rather than a matter of train- 
ing. All breeders have seen the dam 
invite her puppies into the field to hunt 
mice and later to take the trail of the 
cottontail. The young dog goes into 
the pack and more often than not goes 
right to hunting—a little foolish perhaps, 
over-anxious and mouthy, but eager and 
ambitious. There may be exg@msions, 
some dogs of the best strains d nd 
their nose until the secondpr ggitn the 
third year, and others have been known 
to commit that awful crime of running 
the back trail—a sudden death usually 
overtaking this outcross. 

The best dogs are not always those 
hunting the hardest and finding the most 
game. This may seem paradoxical and 
need explanation. To most persons 
hunting is a relaxation and recreation, 
taken up to relieve the petty irritations 
and vexations of business or professional 
life; hence a dog whose hard-headed 
obstinacy necessitates much oversight 
and profane attention is too great a han- 
dicap on the day’s sport to be overcome, 
even by a big bag. For example, the 
writer once owned a pair of bitches 
whose keen noses and rabit-sense made 
them great meat dogs; but their great 
failing was that, when Bunny was safely 
bagged, they would circle out and take 
up the old trail, until whipped off— 
entailing much exertion from an easy 
going owner that spoiled more than half 
the fun. There is another phase of 


beagleism, if we can so term it, and that 
is their willingness to go off with any 























one having a gun; this is very objection- 
able in a neighborhood where every other 
man or boy is an alleged hunter and is 
very difficult to overcome. 

Training the beagle consists for the 
most part in thoroughly breaking them 
to whistle or horn, either the individual 
or the pack—though, unless the dog-tax 
fiend be not killed off at an early period 
of his existence, none but the rich can 
afford a pack, and as a matter of fact, 
unless one have rare luck, in establish- 
ing a pack of more than 3 dogs he is 
likely to have too many—all of whom 
will want to be leaders and thus spoil 
sport. It is a mistake to undertake to 
break too many young dogs at one time. 
Having a good pair or trio, the wise 
man will take only one young dog at a 


VTNVHE Olsons, father 

and son, lived in 

a shanty-boat at 
Round Island. The 
shanty-boat was a small 
cabin built on a large, 
flat-bottomed scow and 
moored in a little cove 
on the island. Round 
Island—a large, beau- 
tiful island, midway 
between Prairie du 
Chien and Lansing— 
was the home from 


many a clam fisher. 
Clamming was the 
chief industry on the 
Upper Mississippi that summer, and 
when the Olsons drifted into Lansing, 
penniless and hungry—stranded on their 
way to the wheat fields of Minnesota— 
some kind-hearted Norwegians made up 
a purse, bought drags and rented for 
them a shanty-boat. 

The two men were very grateful to 
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time—al]ternating with others if he has 
them, until he sees that each has learned 
to “pack ” to the older dogs when they 
strike a trail. Young dogs are apt to be 
noisy, pottering about where the scent is 
strongest and distracting the attention of 
the older dogs. The couple, as an adju- 
vant to the education of the young dog, 
is of great importance. In going to and 
from the field, it should always be used 
and by its constant use your dogs can- 
not leave you until released, and, when 
the day’s sport is over, the dogs are at 
heel, instead of being seen in the dis- 
tance, paying no attention to objurgation 
or entreaty. With dogs as with chil- 
dren, obedience is the Alpha and Omega 
of education. 
(To be continued. ) 
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their benefactors and started to work at 
ence. But the heavy drags proved too 
much for the old man and he had to 
content himself with “ cooking out.” A 
long, wooden box with a sheet-iron bot- 
tom is used by the tlam fishers for a 
“cooker.” The old man busied himself 
steaming open the clams in the cooker, 
looking over the meats for baroques, or 
perhaps a pearl, and sorting the shells 
into different bins. 

“You bate may laif,” said the old man 
one morning to a sympathetic fisher, 
“thees be one hard work. Aye cooks 
en cooks en cooks! Pah! de pad smell 
maik me seeck. I roon may fingers tru 
de meats en only gets some leetle slugs. 
I pick en pick mucekts, en nigger-heads, 
en sand-skells, en sheep-noses, en all 
kinds of skells. I load ’em oop on de 
leetle bote, en den de man wid de booton 
fact’ry come en buy ’em. Thees be a 
quare beez’ness. Thees be a quare ken- 
try.” 

Young Ole worked hard all day, drag- 
ging the bottom of the river for clams. 
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The river for miles north and south was 
dotted with clam boats. The clammers 
were all kind to the lonely Norwegians. 
Once young Ole’s drags became tangled 
with several others. The boats of the 
fishers had drifted together and the 
hooks caught. This usually causes a 
scene of anger and confusion, but this 
time the men helped the young Norwe- 
gian disentangle his drags and save his 
scattered clams. 

When the Olsons found their first 
baroques or “slugs,” as the fishers call 
the malformed bits of pearl found in 
these fresh-water mussels, they were de- 
lighted. Jackson, the pearl buyer, came 
up the river that day from Prairie du 
Chien and both of the Olsons walked 
seven miles to Lansing to sell to him 
their few precious shigs. 

“How mooch you tank we gits for 
’em, Ole? Feefty or a hundred dollar?” 
said the old man, pausing now and then 
to look at the pink and white beautiful 
things hidden in the depths of his old 
wallet. But Ole the younger was not 
so sanguine. “Na. I tink we be vair’ 
looky ef we gits forty dollar—maybe 
forty-five. Dey don’t look laik de slugs 
from de sea-skells.” Ole had been a 
sailor before coming to this country. “I 
be vair’ glad to git tirty dollar. We can 
buy more flour en botatoes en pay some 
of dat money for de drags en tings. 
Maybe I send Nora five dollar for a 
new dress.” (Nora was the sweetheart 
back in Norway.) Ole rubbed his eyes 
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with his coat-sleeve and continued: “I 
be’n kind o’ lonesome today.” 
They walked along silently. Both 


were thinking of far-away Norway, and 
the loved ones at home in the little cabin 
on the mountainside. There the old 
mother sat in the sun by the cabin door, 
with her endless knitting, and Nora 
walked from the neighboring farm, to 
read to’ her Ole’s last letter.- Would 
the home in the new country be half so 
pleasant as the old mountain home in the 
Fatherland? ran the old man’s thoughts. 
Shall we ever have the home in the new 
country? thought the younger man. 
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Jackson, the pearl buyer, turned the 
slugs over and over under his magnify- 
ing glass. “ These are not worth much; 
fifty or seventy-five cents—maybe a dol- 
lar apiece. But it’s a start. You may 
find better ones after a while. You may 
find a pearl.” (His tone became kindlier 
when he saw the look of utter disappoint- 
ment on their faces.) 

Young Ole was the first to recover and 
speak. “I tank we should git more dan 
dat. I see some slugs last week sell for 
twent’-fiv’, tirty dollar,” his voice choked 
and he turned away his head. 

The pearl buyer turned them over 
again in his palm and said: “ Well, I’ll 
give you three dollars for all. If you do 
not believe me, take them to the other 
buyers. It is really more than they are 
worth.” ‘ 

“ Well, we tak’ dat den. Dat es better 
den nutting,” said Ole, philosophically. 
The old man was still silent. Jackson: 
patted him on the shoulder. “ Cheer 
up, old man, you may find something 
pretty good. A man at Prairie du Chien 
told me that he clammed two summers 
and found only some slugs not so good 
as these. I bought them all at 25 cents 
an ounce. Yesterday he found a five- 
hundred-dollar pearl. It weighed twelve 
grains. Don’t be discouraged. You'll 
find something yet. Howdy!”—and 
Jackson was shaking hands with another 
clammer and examining more slugs. “I 
hope so,” said the old man, feebly. 

“Come, Fader, we go spik wit the 
men who giv’ us our drags en maybe dey 
trust us longer till we can pay oop,” said 
Ole, leading his father away. 

The men who had helped them kindly 
gave them an extension of several 
months to pay their debts. “ Don’t be 
discouraged,” said one, “ your luck may 
turn.” 

“ Aye don’t wait for luck,” said Ole, 
simply ; “ aye work hard at someting else 
ef de pearl don’t come. I don’ sit en cry 
en wait for it.” 

Ole soon recovered from his disap- 
pointment, thanks to his youth and good 
spirits, but the father could not. He - 























mechanically picked over his meats. day 
after day, saving the slugs, and once find- 
ing a small pearl of the value of five 
dollars. This encouraged Ole and he 
considered the little pearl a good omen. 
He made good wages that summer and 
in September made a payment on the 
clamming outfit. “Aye tink we did 
purty well, after all,” said Ole to his 
father; he had just returned from Lan- 
sing, where he sold his slugs and shells. 
“ Aye be goin’ to kape on clammin’ till 
winter en den I fork tru de ice for de 
skells wit’ a long pitch-fork. I can make 
’nuf money to git ‘long, en maybe— 
maybe ’ 
“Oh, maybe—Na! Na!” the father 
said sharply; “we don’t fin’ no pearl. 
I tink ve have bad look in thees kentry. 
I vish ve vas pack in Norway.” And 
tears came to his eyes. 
_ Ole comforted the old man, 
worked and hoped. 
The farmers in Minnesota needed 
threshers, offering them very good 
‘wages ; but Ole knew that his father was 
not able to do heavy work, and he could 
not leave him behind, so he stuck to his 
clamming, sang Norwegian carols at his 
work, and hoped almost against hope. 
“That’s the best-natured Norwegian,” 
said one clammer to another out on the 
river ; “ he’s always singing or whistling 
and how he gets along is more than I 
can guess. Hi there, Norway! have you 
found anything? ” 
“Na, na; not yet!” Ole called back 
from the shore. He was “ cooking out,” 
for his father was ill with ague and Ole 
had put him to bed in the shanty-boat. 
The cooker was full of clam-shells and 
it was late when Ole looked over the last 
of the meats. As usual, he found only a 
few slugs. A neighbor clammer came 
from his shanty-boat nearby, to see if 
he could be of any assistance to the sick 
man. “Too bad, too bad!” said he, 
’ when Ole showed him the few slugs. 
“T found a pearl today but it was dead. 
You see, it is just luck. Did you ever 
look over the bottom of the cooker, Ole? 
I have found several good slugs in that 
way. Let me help you.” Together they 
carefully looked over the sediment in the 
bottom of the cooker. 

“ Here, Ole! these are all right,” said 
the clammer, holding up several large 





and 
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slugs; “these are worth ten or fifteen 


doll— What’s the matter, man?” for 
Ole was sitting on the ground, holding 
something large and wet, and covered 
with mud. 

“T’ve got it,” was all he said. 

They washed it carefully clean, and 
then polished it with a bit of cotton. 

“You've got it all right, Norway!” 
said the clammer ; “ that’s the finest drop 
pearl I ever saw. I'll bet any money 
that’s the finest found on the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. Well, you’ve worked hard and 
I’m glad you found it.” 

Ole took off his hat and looked rever- 
ently upward through the green leaves 
above him. “I don’t tink it be look,” 
he said simply; “I tink He sent it, for 
He knows all it will buy for Fader en 
Moder en Nora. I am glad, vair’ glad. 
Do you tink dis pearl. buy us a home,” 
he added wistfully. 

“A home and more, Ole. That pearl 
is worth hundreds of dollars if it has no 
flaws. Jackson’s glass will soon find 
them if there are any. But you'll get a 
good deal for it, Ole—flaw or no flaw.” 

When Ole told his father he simply 
said the pearl would pay the debts and 
provide some kind of home for them. 
He did not raise his hopes as his had 
been raised. The old man cried with 
delight. “ Aye laik thees kentry now,” 
he said ; “ thees be a good kentry.” 

Ole took his pearl to Jackson, who 
examined it with his powerful glass. 
The pearl was beautifully clear and flaw- 
less, pear-shaped and of a magnificent 
lustre. Ole received fifteen hundred 
dollars for it. None other has been 
found on the Upper Mississippi that can 
compare with it. The clammers speak 
of it as the Olson pearl. Tiffany finally 
secured it and called it the Queen Mary 
pearl. It is now the drop on a famous 
necklace of pearls owned by a wealthy 
woman, and was worn at the coronation. 

Ole bought a pretty cottage in Lan- 
sing and sent to Norway for his mother 
and Nora. He “clams” in the summer 
and works in the button factory in the 
winter. They are a happy little family 


in the “new country,” as they call it. 
Since that eventful day Ole has found 


many fine pearls, but only one Queen 
Mary. 


























CHAPTER VII. 


Playing a Lone Hand. 

HE old Mexican was awaiting me— 
not at the depot, as I had told him, 
but at the door of an all-night res- 

taurant across the street. He explained 
that he was hungry, and that there was 
no need of haste. The train I had pur- 
posed taking would carry us southward 
to Cincinnati, and he had purchased 
tickets to that point, but with no inten- 
tion of using them. It might be that 
my flight would be discovered in a few 
hours, in which event Professor Dyer’s 
first thought would be to head me off 
at Cincinnati with a telegram. Mani- 
festly it were better to take the north 
end of the road, paying our fare to the 
conductor, and change to some other 
line at the first junction point. Ramon 
had in some way managed to learn a 
whole lot about our town in a very few 
hours. He knew that the locomotives 
“drank” at la cisterna grande in the 
yards just north of the depot, and here 
we could get aboard without danger of 
being observed. We had still two hours 
on our hands, and should make pro- 
vision against the possibility of travers- 
ing a country where there was no food 
to be obtained. 

“Bring us beef and bread,” he said 
to the waiter, “and coffee, if you have 
x 

“Choice of cuts?—roast, stewed or 
fried ?—-white bread, rye bread, biscuits 
or rolls?—how d’ye want your pota- 
toes?” 

“ Bread, beef and coffee,” repeated the 








old man. “ We have money and would 
eat. It is always so,” he continued to 
me in Spanish, scowling at the waiter’s 
back as he left us, “the people of this 
country have much food that is strange 
to me, and, when I ask for the things 
I know, they laugh or seem angry. 
Their beef is not good nor their bread— 
I would give it all for a tortilla and a 
handful of frijoles; but what can we ex- 
pect where there is nothing but houses 
and fences?” 

It was pleasing to find El Peletero in 
a talkative humor, for there were. cer- 
tain questions to be asked and—I hoped 
—answered. He told me readily enough 
that Dofia Josefa had supplied him with 
instructions covering every step of his 
journey, but would not say where or 
how she herself had secured the infor- 
mation. A dozen lines, written in Eng- 
lish, to simplify his negotiations with 
railway ticket-sellers and conductors, 
and the rest verbal as a matter of neces- 
sity, for the scratchings of pen on paper 
conveyed nothing to Ramon’s untaught 
eye and brain. Now that I was found, 
he cheerfully shifted upon my own 
shoulders the task of finding a way back 
to the prairies. “And then?” I in- 
quired with an assumption of careless- 
ness—“ where shall we go then?” Ra- 
mon might have spared himself much 
trouble in the future by giving a plain 
answer to this simple question. Instead, 
the wrinkles under his eyes quivered and 
thickened as he sawed at the tough 
steak on his plate. “’T-would turn the 
sword of.a toreador, this bull’s meat,” 
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said he; “spare your teeth, sefior, and 
let us starve.” 

I had fully determined upon a move 
which should checkmate all the plans of 
which I had been made the unwilling 
object. Worse even than Father’s per- 
versity in compelling my continued exile 
in a strange land, was the web of mys- 
tery that enshrouded Grandma’s pre- 
cious schemes, for in the first case I 
knew the purposed end and could bal- 
ance against it my own hopes and de- 
sires. But the conspiracy of the Broken 
Spur was beyond all understanding ; its 
vague promise of romantic adventure 
by far too indefinite to impress the mat- 
ter-of-fact mind of a Fuller. With all 
due respect to my esteemed grandam, I 
knew her brooding, fanciful nature, fa- 
natical adherence to Spanish traditions 
and customs, and life-long regret for the 
—to me wholly unaccountable—youthful 
error of bestowing her heart upon one 
not of her own people. The Past was 
everything to her, the Present nothing, 
and the Lord only knew what she fore- 
saw in the Future. According to Le- 
Moyne’s ideas, I was destined for a 
pathway of martial glory leading straight 
to an untimely death, and I wouldn't 
have much minded risking the final 
catastrophe had I been sure of the rest; 
but my French friend was very much 
in the dark as to the real state of affairs. 
He could not know that the would-be 
arbiter of my fate was a half-demented 
old woman, voluntarily imprisoned in the 
darkest corner of a South Texas ranch, 
whose trusted emissary was an unedu- 
cated peon in his dotage. Still it was 
possible that his romantic fancy, braced 
by an intimate acquaintance: with Old 
World conspiracies and intrigues, would 
have found nothing in this to dim the 
significant glimmer of the Molina signet 
ring. If it were possible to trust his 
judgment—but there was no use; I knew 
Grandma’s vagaries, and the design on 
the ring was only the brand of la caba- 
llada Mexicana (the Mexican horse 
herd). 
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I gave El Peletero the slip at Texar- 
kana. Our train for San Antonio would 
not start for some hours and the old 
Mexican dozed in his seat in the waiting 
room, all unsuspicious of my plans 
against his peace of mind. Our journey 
was nearing its end and so far I had 
apparently given myself up to an enjoy- 
ment of the trip, relieving him of all 
details of management and expense, and 
only once crossing his will by insisting 
upon a day’s sojourn in St. Louis. I 
wanted the pleasure of exploring a really 
big city and I had it, but Ramon kept 
at my heels wherever I went; so a half- 
formed purpose of escaping him there 
had to be abandoned. The better to con- 
ceal my actual plans, I bought in St. 
Louis quite a number of presents for my 
sisters, knowing well that he would in 
some way manage to get them to the 
ranch; and after that his watchfulness 
grew lax and I knew my desired oppor- 
tunity would eventually come. 

A freight train was making up in the 
vards, bound for Fort Worth, at that 
time the western terminus of the Texas 
& Pacific Railway. It was easy enough 
to get the ear of the brakeman, who 
earned five dollars by showing me the 
unsealed door of a box-car which was 
only partially loaded with planed lumber. 
Ten minutes later we were out of town, 
and before the night was half spent I 
had profited by a chance to board a 
speedier passenger train headed west- 
ward. How Ramon was faring gave me 
little concern. He was in Texas, had 
plenty of money for expenses, and could 
find his way to the Colorado. 

The Southwest has changed wonder- 
fully in the past twenty years, the State 
of Texas in particular, and more particu- 
larly Fort Worth. In the 7os it could 
hardly be called a city, but what the town 
lacked in extent and population it made 
up in liveliness and business prosperity, 
being the commercial gateway and sup- 
ply point of a scope of territory larger 
than two or three Northern States. It 
was the headquarters of all cattle inter- 
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ests west of the Trinity and north of San 
Antonio, but still not a typical “ cow 
town,” such as present-day novelists love 
to describe. Location forbade this—it 
was too far east. There was no lack of 
cowboys in evidence on the streets day 
and night, and they were the genuine 
article, fresh from the range. There 
were gambling rooms, where faro, monte 
or chuckaluck could be speculated upon 
at pleasure, conducted openly, with 
neither lookout nor door-guard. There 
were dance-houses and variety theatres 
of the most disreputable type, but all 
were nominally under the surveillance of 
the police, who, however, winked at all 
offences save fighting and the display of 
unlawful arms. When a cowboy visited 
the Fort it was rulable to leave his gun 
at the hotel or wagon-vard or slip it in- 
side the waistband of his trousers, where 
it might be concealed from the casual 
eye. Either course gave immunity from 
police interference while pursuing his 
quest for innocent amusement, and quite 
naturally he chose that which I have last 
mentioned. Therefore it generally 
chanced that guns were heard before 
they were seen, but rarely except in the 
small hours after midnight, when the 
aforesaid innocent amusement was at its 
height, at which times the quiet towns- 
people were safely in their beds and the 
official guardians of the peace at liberty 
to converge from all points upon Hell’s 
Half-acre. And when morning came 
Fort Worth’s respectability was beyond 
criticism—possibly a full docket at the 
police court or a quiet funeral without 
mourners, but nothing permitted to ruffle 
the municipal calm or offend the eye of 
citizen or visitor. 

More than a hundred miles east of 
this most orderly and staid of Texas 
towns, even before getting a first glimpse 
of the prairies, a sudden and remarkable 
change in spirit and feelings had come 
over me. The coach I was in held hardly 
a dozen passengers, all members of a 
sightseeing party from New York— 
“tourists ’ I presume is the proper word 
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and all well educated and well dressed. 
They were interested in everything per- 
taining to Texas and the chance discovery 
that I was a native of the State led to 
the propounding of many questions, 
which I answered to the best of my abil- 
ity. There were ladies in the party and 
they listened to me with such evident in- 
terest that I soon forgot my boyish diffi- 
dence and presently had all the talking 
to myself, proudly conscious of my own 
eloquence, and, more than all, of the 
fact that in language, dress and manner 
I could meet these aristocrats of the East 
on terms of perfect equality. Then the 
train stopped at a way station to receive 
a single passenger—a cowboy, in som- 
brero, flannel shirt and chaparrejos; he 
swung down the aisle with the typical roll 
of the vaquero dismounted, dropped into 
a seat and elevated a small and shapely 
riding boot upon his knee. ‘ Dry town, 
back yonder,’ quoth he languidly; “if 
there’s a cowman in this crowd, I hope 
he’s heeled for a drouth.” Possibly not 
one of the Easterners caught the signifi- 
cance of this remark, but a sudden si- 
lence fell upon the group and glances 
were cast at the newcomer and myself 
by turn, as though saying “ Here is the 
true Texan and the counterfeit—choose 
between them.” One by one the men 
gravitated toward the cowboy and the 





ladies followed suit, while I sneaked 
away to the smoker, feeling quite as 
guilty as | ought under the cireum- 


stances. There was no longer comfort 
in the neat fit of my garments, the sleek 
Derby hat was a silent accusation, and I 
covertly glanced with loathing at a six- 
dollar pair of patent leather gaiters. 
That afternoon a Fort Worth dealer in 
second-hand clothing drove the bargain 
of his life, two nearly new suits coming 
his way for one-tenth of their original 
value; my valise I gave to the hotel 
porter, after stowing its remaining con- 
tents into newly acquired alforjas. It 
was rather surprising how quickly one- 
half of my two hundred dollars disap- 
peared in the purchase of needful items 
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in a cowboy’s equipment, but it seemed 
impossible to economize beyond certain 
limits. In those days forty dollars would 
buy a passably good saddle—* a dollar a 
pound,” as the boys expressed it; light 
saddles were abhorred and really did not 
answer so well for rough service, es- 
pecially when the riata was frequently in 
use. Horses were far cheaper. I picked 
up a nice, chunky-built sorrel, voung and 
showing marks of speed, for thirty dol- 
lars and might have had him for less if 
I had cared to waste time in bargaining. 
He was Southern raised, as was evident 
by the Mexican brand, and one ear had 
been cut through by a bullet. At home 
I might have been a bit suspicious of 
buying from a stranger, for in those 
days there was much horse-stealing in 
Texas and one had to be circumspect in 
his transactions in horseflesh; but this 
animal had recently been sold as an 
estray, and the vendor could show a bill- 
of-sale from the County Clerk. 

Under saddle the sorrel pleased me 
immensely, being showy and a good trav- 
eler. I gave him a few miles’ trial over 
the Birdville road and was returning in 





‘the first dusk of the evening, when some 


one hailed me from the veranda of the 
Mansion Hotel, where a cluster of cow- 
men were enjoying their after-supper 
cigars. They were all strangers to me 
at the time, though in later vears I came 
to know nearly every one of them well 
—Dan Waggoner of Wise County; Bill 
Hitson of Palo Pinto ; Charlie Goodnight 
(since famous by reason of the herd of 
buffalo kept at his ranch near Palo Duro 
Canon) ; Horsbrough, manager of the big 
Espuela Ranch in the Pan Handle (its 
brand a spur with the rowel unbroken), 
and three or four others of equal im- 
portance in Northern Texas cattle 
ranges. It was Hitson who had called 
to me and who took upon himself the 
task of learning my business in Fort 
Worth. 

“What outfit are you with?” 

“None at present. Looking for a 
job.” 
“Took pretty new for a cowpuncher 


—just out of the shop. Reckon you can 
head a longhorn?” 

“T was raised on a ranch, but have 
been in the North at school for a few 
years. Maybe I'll catch on after a 
while.” 

“T'll vouch for this boy,” spoke up a 
little, dark man who was leaning against 
the veranda post and rolling a cigar. “I 
know him well, and no better hand with 
the rope lives in Texas.” 

Possibly had I taken time for a sec- 
ond thought this unexpected endorse- 
ment from a total stranger might have 
been quietly accepted, but in my aston- 
ishment I spoke on the spur of the mo- 
ment. ‘“ This man knows nothing about 
me, gentlemen—not even my name. 
Most likely he has mistaken me for some 
one else; but I never saw him before this 
morning, and then only for a moment, 
in a store where I bought these gloves. 
[ know no one this side of San Antonio, 
and whoever hires me must take his own 
chances. I can ride some and rope a 
little, like the average Texas boy; but 
beyond this I am making no claims.” 

“That’s plenty to satisfy your new 
boss, I guess,’ remarked Hitson. “ Stable 
your mustang and trot back here at 8 
o'clock sharp; she’s a woman and takes 
time over her feed, but I reckon two 
hours ought to be a safe allowance. Say, 
Horsbrough, I’m betting ten to one that 
our Yankee makes a go of the ranching 
business—she’s a heap smarter than she 
looks and has been a schoolma’am too 
long not to know the value of patience.” 

“ Got money enough to hold her up 
while she’s learning?” asked Goodnight. 

“ All sorts. I sold her that Brady 
bunch out on Hubbard Creek—1,009 
head, mostly cows and yearlings—and 
her check for $19 a head all around went 
like a flash at the First National. I was 
sort of glad to close out that old Dia- 
mond A brand, for it’s scrubby all the 
way through; but the Widow Bruce says 
she’s going to grade up with Herefords 
from the word go. Suppose we trot in- 
side and drink to her good luck.” 
Twenty minutes later, as I came out 
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of the livery stable where I kept my 
horse, a boy brushed against me and 
thrust a bit of paper in my hand. It 
held only the words: “Pardon. You 
were doubtless right, but I didn’t know 
your plans.” And at the bottom was a 
rudely penciled representation of my 
grandam’s brand. Here was explanation 
of a matter that had given me some slight 
uneasiness. The little man whom I had 
encountered in the store and later at the 
hotel had noticed and recognized my 
ring and had felt called upon to back 
any play I might chance to make. The 
mystery surrounding me was growing 
far too thick for comfort and there 
seemed no escaping its meshes. That 
night the ring was strung upon a ribbon 
and suspended around my neck beneath 
my clothing, and during the remainder 
of my stay in Fort Worth I was con- 
stantly on the lookout for the writer of 
the note, determined that, when found, 
he should be made to talk, by fair means 
or foul. But I never set eyes on him 
again. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
The Boss of the Diamond A. 


The ‘“ Widow Bruce” was not a 
widow, though she had adopted the habit 
of writing Mrs. before her name. She 
claimed that English common law, upon 
which our own jurisprudence is based, 
granted that privilege to all unmarried 
ladies who had passed the age of 40. 
“ Miss” was well enough for school- 
girls—of the prancing, mincing, gum- 
chewing, novel-reading sort she had been 
intimately associated with for a quarter- 
century—and might please those who 
were hanging with a death grip to the 
last, fleeting vestiges of an oft-renovated 
youth. As for herself, the Good Lord 
be thanked! she was well past all such 
foolishness. Maybe, in case she liked 
the cattle business, it might even come 
to putting on flannel and buckskin and 
dropping the s from Mrs. In fact, I 
think that sort of a move would have 
appealed to her, though she disclaimed 
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being romantic in the slightest degree. I 
soon found that she preferred being 
called “Mrs. Abbie ’—her name was 
Abigail—and in buckskin and flannel I 
guess it would have been “ Ab,” without 
any title of courtesy. 

Mrs. Abbie had unexpectedly come 
into possession of a snug fortune through 
the death of a distant relative, who, it 
seemed, had always entertained a desire 
for the free life of the Western plains. 
He had attached to his will a letter, sug- 
gesting that she should carry out the 
plans he had formed for himself, indi- 
cating the immense profit to be derived 
from the cattle business if properly con- 
ducted, and setting forth the superiority 
of Texas over other renowned grazing 
regions. His facts and figures were 
slightly misleading, but that was to be 
expected, considering that he had never 
been a mile outside the State of Massa- 
chusetts. ‘“‘ Buy 1,000 cows and drive 
them into the wilds among the buffalo 
and antelope. In a year you will have 
1,000 calves; in two years your herd 
will have increased three-fold; in four 
years you will own 5,000 head, and some 
of your young cows will bring calves. 
Continue the calculation covering a term 
of ten years and the results are wonder- 
ful.” Mrs. Abbie showed me a book full 
of figures, which gave her at the end 
of twenty years more cattle than could 
be crowded into four counties—and they 
were all cows. Not a steer in the herd, 
and no record of any of the original 
bunch having bogged down, strayed 
away or died of old age. At the risk 
of earning her dislike, I gave her an 
hour’s talk on the darker side of ranch- 
ing: made allowance for drouthy sum- 
mers and hard winters, alkali water, 
snake bites, cow thieves, wolves and bog- 
holes; and before she finished her re- 
vised estimate there were tear-streaks 
along the wrinkles in her cheeks. But 
I am glad to say that she was game to 
the backbone. “ Even a straight 40 per 





cent. profit is better than a schoolma’am’s 
salary,” said she; “ this money is out of 
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the bank to stay and I am going to stay 
with it. Mr. Hitson promised to find 
me a competent herd boss tomorrow, but 
I guess I can spare him the trouble. The 
requisites, as I understand them, are 
technical knowledge and the ability to 
command obedience. Now, what salary 
does a herd boss expect?” 

“ Anywhere from $50 to $75 a month 
—sometimes more when on the trail.” 

“Then we'll start a salary account 
now, you and J, and divide $150 a month 
between us. We are the boss. You hire 
what help you need and take charge of 
everything, and I'll see that no one ques- 
tions your authority. Don’t say a word 
—I’ve taught obedience to too many boys 
to take back-talk from you. Of course 
you are awfully young—I admit it. Iam 
glad of it, for I'll know better how to 
make you mind. Besides, after we get 
out of this town, where I have been fool 
enough to talk too much, we can tell 
everybody that you’re my grandson and a 
part owner in the herd. Only think, if 
I’d married that time the goat interfered, 
I might actually have had a grandson of 
your age! But this is a world of disap- 
pointment.” 

“The goat?” I stammered—seeing 
that I was expected to say something, 
but quite at a loss for ideas. 

“Yes, that wretched goat! It is a 
fact that a real, sure-enough love letter 
came to me onces'there was my name, 
‘Miss Abigail Bruce,’ just as plain, and 
it commenced * My Darling Little Abbie ’ 
—for I peeped at the first page as I was 
going out of the postoffice. Wasn't that 
too sweet for anything? And then there 
came-a gust of wind and took the let- 
ter out of my hand, and that villainous 
goat was right there waiting for a bite 
of something—something tender and 
green, I suppose. O! I was _heart- 
broken; but of course I couldn’t chase 
after that goat right under the eyes of 
the entire village—and I suppose he 
thought I was icy and unresponsive, for 
he never wrote again.” She was get- 
ting a bit mixed with her pronouns, 
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which was pretty good evidence that it 
was a true story and, to her, a sad one. 
I was wondering whether an expression 
of sympathy was in order, when she 
changed the subject and settled right 
down to business : 

“You are going with me, right away, 
to buy what Mr. Hitson calls an ‘ out- 
fit.” Some of these frontier provincial- 
isms are so hard for me to learn! There 
must be ‘a grub wagon and a pair of 
chunky, collar-broke plugs to jerk it 
along.’ Try to remember that, for I may 
forget. Also ‘a chuck layout,’ whatever 
that may be. He says we will only need 
‘enough tricks to hunch up a little fod- 
der till we hit camp.’ I have got it all 
down in shorthand, but there will be no 
need of transcribing my notes, since we 
are to go shopping together. For my- 
self, I want you to get a good, gentle 
horse, thoroughly broken to ride or drive, 
and a light buggy.” 

“You will want a buckboard, instead,” 
said I; “ no buggy will stand up to these 
Western roads.” 

“T leave it all with you. I never sat 
in a saddle or held the reins over a horse 
in my life; you must learn me every- 
thing and I’m afraid you will find an old 
woman of 50 a difficult pupil. And that 
isn’t all—I am going to learn to rope 
cattle and shoot guns and pistols, like 
any other frontier woman. In every 
way, so far as I can, | intend to make 
up for the years and years misspent in 
school drudgery.” 

Mrs. Abbie proved at once an extrava- 
gant and cautious buyer, finding money 
for anything and everything required, 
but always holding out for a lower price 
—and generally getting it. She trusted 
my judgment absolutely, except as to 
values, and only once interfered in a 
purchase. The idea of a tent, however 
small, savored to her of undue luxury. 
Other people traveled without such pro- 
tection from sun, dew and rain, and why 
shouldn't we? But when a storm over- 
took us on Mary’s Creek, a short half- 
day’s travel from Fort Worth,-Mrs. Ab- 
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bie was only too ready to accept shelter. 
There were only three of us in the party 
—including Jim Love, a cowboy, en- 
gaged to drive the wagon and do our 
cooking—and the 7x7 tent held us all 
nicely. I wish I had a photograph of 
that little group huddled under canvas 
at our first halt. Jim had the typical 
frontier love for cards, and, in default 
of a more interesting game, devoted 
every spare moment to solitaire, in 
which, it transpired, our employer took 


an intense interest. They sat for hours 


with the cards spread on a blanket be- 
tween them, utterly silent except for 
Jim’s expressive grunts at Dame _ For- 
tune’s frowns or smiles, while I lay peep- 
ing between the tent flaps at the fast 
growing flood that dashed down the lit- 
tle valley. Suddenly I felt a hand on 
my shoulder and became guiltily con- 
scious that, in my temporary mental ab- 
straction, I had actually rolled and was 
preparing to light a cigarette. “ You 
must teach me how to do that,” com- 
manded Mrs. Abbie. “It is a part of 
the regular business, and I want to learn 
it all.” 

She was the same way about everv- 
thing else. Jim Love was permitted to 
make bread just once—he was great on 
camp biscuits and a master hand with 
the Dutch oven—and then objection was 
raised to his method of mixing the dough 
with his hands and we had to submit 
to the results of experimenting with bak- 
ing powder, salt and lard in varying 
quantities. Conditions demanded _pa- 
tience and we were silent in our suffer- 
ing until Mrs Abbie “hit her gait,” as 
Jim expressed it—after which our bread 
was as good as the best. In the mean- 
time we had left Weatherford behind, 
threaded the valleys of the Palo Pinto 
Mountains, and were well out of the 
mesquite country and upon the open 
plains. Our lady companion had taken 
kindly to instruction in what she was 
pleased to term the arts of the wilder- 
ness, and could now be trusted to drive 
the buckboard over any road, however 
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rough. She could roll a cigarette but 
not smoke it, shoot well enough with 
her light shotgun to account for an oc- 
casional jack-rabbit, and sit, though 
rather ungracefully, in the saddle when 
once mounted. Some way, she liked to 
profess a timidity and decrepitude far 
exceeding the truth, though no doubt 
in keeping with her advanced years. I 
could never persuade her to jump to the 
saddle from the wagon-tongue or wheel ; 
neither would she let Jim assist her to 
mount, but invariably I had to offer a 
hand or knee and lift her bodily to her 
seat. Again, she must be helped in and 
out of the buckboard, but when, one day, 
a chaparral cock crossed the road ahead 
of her, she was instantly after it with 
her Parker, jumping clear over the wheel 
and putting up a pretty good sprint 
through the scattering of cactus. “Il am 
p'intedly afeared of that ole gal, that’s 
what I am,” confided Love to me; “ she 
told me a rattlin’ good poker story just 
now—said she'd read it somewhere— 
and wanted me to explain if a pat hand 
allus beat flushes; but I’m here to state 
that she’s got more keerds up them 
caliker sleeves than any tin-horn that 
ever roped an’ skinned a sucker.” 
Recent rains having filled the water 
holes all over the country, the Diamond 
A herd had been moved from the closely- 
cropped Hubbard Creek range and was 
finally overtaken some thirty miles far- 
ther west. The cattle, though close 
herded to prevent their scattering until 
the new. owner took charge, were in 
good condition and taking on fat as rap- 
idly as fresh, hand-high grass could 
build it. A single glance at them told 
the story of close culling, the better ani- 
mals having been cut out for driving to 
market, and only the scrawniest steers, 
the old cows and those still under 
marketable age—calves, yearlings and 


two-year-olds—remaining. As _ Hitson 
“scrub bunch”; yet, 
‘ stockers,” there was a 
fair foundation for a herd in years to 
come and I guess Mrs. Abbie was more 
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than satisfied with her bargain. John 
Brady, the original owner of the brand, 
was anxious to complete the transfer, 
having now in bank a snug little sum 
crying for re-investment. So, the morn- 
ing after our arrival, the cattle were 
strung out for the count and slowly 
pushed through between Brady and my- 
self. The bill-of-sale called for 1,009 
head, and they were all there, with a 
few more for good measure. “ The old 
lady is fifteen head to the good, but she’s 
welcome to ‘em for all me,” remarked 
Brady. ‘* You can’t break a cowpuncher 
of stickin’ a runnin’ iron to ev’ry mav- 
erick that he happens on in the shin 
oaks, an’ I’ve got some mighty handy 
boys thataway. It ain't up to me to ride 
herd on other people’s bizness, but I'd 
like it pow’rful if you could bring your- 
self to take the hull force on my recom- 
mend. ‘That’s only three of ‘em, which 
won't be too many, bein’ as you aim to 
trail a right smart piece fu’ther west. 
That Ike Mitchell knows ev'ry foot of 
ground atwixt hyar an’ New Mexico, 
an’ kin drop you down right whar you 
want to git. The other fellers ain't so 
old in the bizness, but I tell you right 
now that they’ve got ’er down pat.” 

I thanked Brady for his suggestion 
and we rode out where the saddle stock 
was grazing and completed our count. 
That night I referred the matter of hir- 
ing the men te Mrs. Abbie, who straight- 
way went over to their campfire and 
completed the bargain. She said: “ Your 
former employer speaks well of you all 
and I am perfectly willing to accept his 
opinion of your faithfulnéss and ability. 
If you conclude to stay with the herd, 
your monthly salary will be five dollars 
more than before and at the end of six 
months I will add another five dollars. 
But I want you to remember that, while 
I play cards occasionally myself and do 
not object to the moderate use of liquor, 
a drunkard or gambler can’t herd Dia- 
mond A cattle.” 

“ All punchers play poker an’ git par- 
alyzed when they go to town, ma’am,” 
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interposed Ike Mitchell in shamefaced 
desperation, nervously fingering his big 
blonde mustache. 

“ They’d better not let me hear of it,” 
snapped Mrs. Abbie. “ Anyway, while 
you are with me you will have to be 
gentlemen and can expect treatment as 
such. My foreman, Mr. Fuller, tells me 
you are good men and I believe that he 
is right. Otherwise, as this business is 
utterly new to me, I would hesitate to 
give you employment, for I heard some 
of you swearing fearfully today.” 

“ T reckon that was me,” laughed Dud 
Underwood—a blue-eyed boy but little 
older than myself. “ That blaze-faced 
bay run me sideways into a bunch of 
prickly pears. Maybe you'll have the 
same sort of luck some of these days. 
Nothing to swear about? Well, I guess 
yes!” 





CHAPTER IX. 
In the Hands of My Friends. 


Mrs. Abbie’s voluntary assumption of 
the culinary duties was at first not par- 
ticularly pleasing to Jim Love. He still 
had to drive the wagon and do the rough- 
est of camp work, such as getting wood 
and water, building fires and washing 
dishes, but the prestige and authority 
by rights attaching to the position of 
cook was no longer his. The boys had 
given him the title of First Assistant 
General Grub Hustler, and in their more 
playful moments would speak of him as 
“the flunky ” or “ Dishrag Jim.” He 
grew sulky and I could not very well 
blame him, but I hardly knew how to 
mend matters. Mrs. Abbie seemed so 
happy and so utterly unconscious that 
anything was wrong; but in the end it 
developed that, like a glass-eyed mustang, 
she was not so blind as she looked. One 
morning, after the cattle had been driven 
westward from their bed-ground, she 
called me to help pull the buckboard in 
behind the wagon and lash it there as a 
trailer. 

“Mr. Love goes on herd this morn- 
ing,’ she said grimly; “I can drive this 
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team and I’m going to do it—why 
shouldn’t I? That man means well 
enough but he never cleans his nails or 
washes his wrists and he is too careless 
with his soapy dishwater. From now 
on I am the only regular flunky in this 
outfit, and, if I need an assistant, the 
man within closest call gets the job. 
Now, show me how to harness those 
horses.” 

She was as game as a bull-terrier, and 
the open air life had agreed with her 
perfectly from the first. I never saw 
any one, young or old, gain flesh so rap- 
idly or develop such an amazing amount 
of unsuspected energy. Every day 
seemed to take a year off her age. 
Stranger still, to me, she took kindly 
to the Western dialect and even appeared 
to be making it a study. “I’m stuck on 
this whole business,” she told me one 
day, “and mostly because things keep 
happening a heap sight unexpected. Wish 
I was a man—you don’t how, Dick, how 
hard it is to stick on a sidesaddle.” 

“In South Texas our women ride the 
other way—and in Ohio, too; but there 
they have suitable costumes,” I said. 

“ Do they?” she queried thoughtfully ; 
and presently Dud Underwood was called 
upon to drive the wagon, while Mrs. Ab- 
bie sat composedly on the buckboard and 
busied herself with scissors and needle. 

I will not try to describe the outcome 
of that day’s work, but it served the pur- 
pose well enough, and thereafter our lady 
employer spent less time in the wagon 
and more in the saddle. The men took 
kindly to her whims and furthered them 
in every possible way. Ike Mitchell, one 
of the best ropers of North Texas, gave 
her daily lessons in the use of the riata 
and was delighted when she managed to 
drop the loop over his head as he pranced 
past in imitation of a stampeding steer. 
Jim Love, proud of his promotion, was 
now “Professor of Sixpistol Science,” 
while the rest of us helped along with 
general suggestions whenever it came 
handy. “I reckon I’m voicing the 
unanimous sentiment of this caucus,” re- 
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marked Dud Underwood, * when | say 
that this Diamond A old girl has got to 
be Texasized from the ground up. She 
can’t help being a woman, bless her 
heart! but I'll be dadbinged if she can 
stay a tenderfoot. You hear me talk- 
ing!” 

What an ideal life was ours during 
those warm, hazy days of early fall! Our 
only task was to keep the herd moving 
steadily westward, the leaders being per- 
mitted to choose their own gait, while 
the tail-enders would sometimes be a 
mile in the rear. Mitchell had promised 
to guide us to a desirable range on the 
Double Mountain Fork of the Brazos, 
and the distance was so short that we 
might easily have driven it in eight or 
ten days; instead of which we loitered 
along through the better part of a month, 
profiting by the unusual abundance of 
water and grass. The real work came 
when our destination was reached. A 
habitable camp had to be constructed be- 
fore the coming of winter and it was 
next to impossible to find timber suited 
to the purpose. Mrs. Abbie proposed 
sending the wagon back to the railroad 
for lumber, but gave up the project after 
figuring what amount of material would 
be absolutely necessary and the cost of 
getting it on the ground. I suggested 
an adobe house, but unfortunately none 
of us felt competent to direct the work. 
A, corral for our saddle stock was easily 
provided by running a stockade fence 
across the mouth of a little pocket among 
the bluffs, and, before that was com- 
pleted, Mrs. Abbie came to the front with 
a plan to winter in dugouts. Their dark- 
ness would be a serious objection, but 
there was a way to get around this. We 
must soon send the wagon east after 
provisions and could get a few windows 
and sufficient light lumber to frame them 
into the roof. Meanwhile we dug our 
“storm cellars,” put up the pole rafters 
and covered them in with the tent and 
wagon sheet. 


It was while Mitchell was on his trip 
to the nearest town that Mrs. Abbie be- 
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guiled me into a hunting trip that came 
near ending in disaster. It was then 
somewhere near the end of October. 
There had been heavy rains—an unusual 
thing in Western Texas at that season 
—and cold north winds had followed, 
bringing with them the first flight of 
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wood happened to discover a wet-weather 
lake, ten miles to the southward, covered 
with all manner of waterfowl from wild 
geese to teal. Of course Mrs. Abbie had 
to visit it instanter. She was a trifle 
disappointed when we found nothing on 
the lake save one lone mud-hen, but she 








‘I slid down to investigate, and was delightfully surprised to be greeted by a laugh.”’ 
Drawn by CARL MAUCH. 





migratory birds. I never in my life saw 
so many plover and it seemed that no 
amount of shooting would thin them out 
or frighten them away. Mrs. Abbie had 
not yet mastered wing shooting, but was 
reasonably sure of a kill when the bird 
was on the ground. For a time we had 
plover at every meal, and then Under- 


killed that in fine style, which was some 
comfort. To spare Dud’s reputation for 
veracity, I explained that the game he 
had seen had undoubtedly moved farther 
south and that it was hardly worth while 
waiting for another flight. Instead, we 
would ride over to a certain thicket along 
the breaks of Double Mountain and try 
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to find a flock of turkeys. In this way 
we would have to cover fully twenty 
miles on our way home and probably the 
last half of that distance by night, but 
the old lady was now thoroughly sea- 
soned to riding and had long since given 
up her “ good, gentle horse ” 
satisfactory mount. 


for a more 
We found the tur- 
keys and killed a couple of them before 
they could get to cover, but had to dis- 
mount in order to pursue the others into 
the thicket. A big gobbler had alighted 
in the top of a shin oak and Mrs. Ab- 
bie grimly promised to “ attend to him,” 
while I tried my luck further along the 
bluff. ‘In a few minutes I heard a shot 
—then, after an interval, a scream, fol- 
lowed by two reports in quick succes- 
sion. I ran to the sound as quickly as 
the dense undergrowth would permit, but 
my haste availed nothing. A first glance 
told me that, in diplomatic language, the 
incident was closed. 
ers, fur and grey cloth lay quietly among 
the scrub oaks at the foot of a steep 
descent—Mrs. Abbie, the gobbler and a 
big buffalo wolf. 

I slid down to investigate and was de- 
lightfully surprised to be greeted by a 
laugh. “I came near fainting, I think,” 
confessed Mrs. Abbie, as I helped her to 
her feet; * it all happened so unexpect- 
edly. Who ever thought a wolf would be 
so bold! he caught that turkey before you 
could wink—and | had broken my gun 
down and was ever so long closing it. 
It was lucky I killed him so dead; for, 
some way, my feet slipped from under 
me and | rolled right down into his 
mouth. ©! Dicky! I wouldn't 
missed this for the world!” 

I had often heard of wolves, wildcats 
and even panthers following hunters and 
appropriating the game that fell before 
their guns. Such stories are hard to ac- 
cept on evidence other than one’s own 
eyes. In the present instance it was 
likely that the turkey had fallen almost 
upon the wolf as he lay in hiding and 
that he had found the 
blood irresistible. 


have 
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My opinion of Mrs. 
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Abbie as a hunter and snap-shot was 
bettered a good hundred per cent. after 
[ saw how she had peppered his shoulder 
and neck with No. 4s, for it seemed that 
hardly a pellet in the two loads had 
missed the mark. Never was there a 
wolf more instantly stricken by death and 
certainly most fortunate was this for his 
slayer. 

By the end of November we were quite 
comfortably established in our new quar- 
ters, the ‘cattle were contentedly settled 
on their range, and there was little 
enough for any of us to do, aside from 
riding the lines and pushing chance 
strays back into the herd. It was now 
generally acknowledged that more than 
the necessary number of hands were be- 
ing carried on the pay-roll, but Mrs. Ab- 
bie steadily refused to discharge any of 
the men and the rest of us were natur- 
ally disinclined to urge such a step. Ike 
Mitchell had long since voluntarily re- 
lieved me of all care in the ranch man- 
agement, for which I was duly grateful. 
There had been no offensive assumption 
of authority on his part, but quite the 
reverse. ‘ The madam had you sky- 
larkin’ around atter them snipe-birds, 
an’ so I jes’ told Dud to do this an’ Jim 
to do that,” he would say apologetically, 
and I invariably thanked him for his 
forethought and told him to go ahead 
and * keep things straight.” Not a ranch 
boss in all Texas had an easier, less re- 
sponsible or more pleasant position than 
mine, and I have never ceased to regret 
that hard fortune robbed me of it so 
soon. 

There was quite an abundance of deer 
in the country, and I would kill one oc- 
casionally, though Mrs. Abbie was less 
fortunate. It was hard to get within 
shotgun range of them and she seemed 
remarkably slow learning the hang of 
rifle shooting. Hundreds of cartridges 
were wasted in unavailing practice, but 
the mystery of rear sights was apparently 
beyond her solving. Occasionally a band 


of antelope would be seen—always on 
the open prairie and invariably too wary 














IN THE SOUTHERN 
to be approached. At last I discovered 
their crossing place on the river—where 
there was a gentle descent on either side 
and practically a total absence of trees 
or bushes—and fell into the habit of 
watching for them there, hidden in the 
bed of a barranca thinly skirted by a 
growth of cactus. Other game frequently 
came to me there, but never, as_ it 
chanced, an antelope. = Still, signs of 
their passage invariably showed freshly 
in the trail, and I at last decided that 
they must be made after nightfall. So it 
came about that the next full moon found 
me crouched in that dry gully for three 
nights in succession—and on the third 
something radically unexpected hap- 
Midnight came and passed with- 
out a sign of the looked-for game; I 
muttered my disgust, crawled sleepily up 


pened. 


the steep clay bank and instantly the 
loop of a riata_ settled around my 
shoulders and | was jerked flat face 
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HE mountain wilds of 
Southern Oregon are 
a paradise for the 
hunter of big game, 
for the real 
man—for the man 
who loves the great 
wide out-of-doors. It 
seems to be a favorite 
sanctuary for all the 








birds and beasts of 
this section. We go 
out every year—the 
girl and I—either to 
Grayback Mountain 
for bear, down the 





Rogue for deer, or to 
Crater Lake National 
Park for a real camp- 
ing-out trip. The 
open season for deer 
here is from July 15 to October 15. 
Bear can be hunted at any time. 
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downward, upon the grass. I clung to 
the rifle for an instant, until other and 
insistent hands were gripped upon my 
own. Then, of course, there was noth- 
ing to be gained through resistance. The 
hands wandered here and there over my 
person, as though searching for other 
weapons; then the rope was slackened 
and slipped down and off over my feet. 

“The sefor is free,” said a voice that 
I had no difficulty in recognizing, “If 
he pleases, we can now continue our 
journey in comfort and as old friends 
should travel together—it is better than 
being tied to the saddle and riding only 
by night.” 

[ rolled over on my back and again 
those officious hands came in play, assist- 
ing me to arise. Three men surrounded 
me, but the faces of the two nearest were 
in the shadow. The third man was El 
Peletero. 





To be continued. 


OREGON MOUNTAINS. 
H. STOVALL. 


It was just this last month that the 
girl and I, camp laden, shut up shop and 
dived into the mountains. We were off 
to taste the genuine freedom of the outer 
world—off for a bear hunt—a bear hunt 
on Grayback. 

Late on the afternoon of the second 
day we pushed our way up through the 
heavy bellota and manzanita growth on 
Grayback, seeking a favorable camping 
place. We were not long in finding it 
and in swinging our tent between two 
spruces. Now, when I say tent, I do not 
mean those huge affairs usually consist- 
ing of 100 pounds of canvas and rope, 
with heavy poles to keep it in place, but 
just a light, airy, convenient, quickly- 
swung affair. A man does not need a 
tent—he can roll up in a blanket and be 
comfortable most anywhere—but a 
woman cannot. And I have found that 
camping-out is just 100 per cent. better 
when the girl I married four years ago 
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is along—better for me, better for her. 
So this arrangement has necessitated a 
camping bed. Where a 100-mile trip is 
made into ‘ne mountains, lightness of 
load and economy of space must be con- 
sidered. ‘The mattress and bed springs 
must be left at home with the cook-stove 
and the hired girl. Where a 
is struck every day or two, it 
work to cut pine boughs or 
every time a new bed is made. 

After no little experience and not a 
few sleepless nights, we eventually hit 
upon a scheme for a bed and tent, which 
is shown in the accompanying cut. It is 


new camp 
is a lot of 
pull ferns 
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a board floor. The whole affair was 
made by the girl at slight expense. It 
is no trouble to find trees convenient. | 
first stretch the hammock and then set 
the tent over it. When we break camp 
I take down the tent and roll it up, with 
the bedding, inside the hammock. 

But I am getting away from my Gray- 
back bear story. Next day we stationed 
ourselves on an open ridge, from which 
we commanded a good view of a sweet’ 
acorn patch on either side. There is 
nothing that a bear likes better than 
sweet acorns. He will drop a honey- 
dripping bee hive for them. On Gray- 
back Mountain there are vast patches of 

















OUR COMBINATION 


TENT AND BED. 





easily made, can all be rolled into one 
bundle, and can be put up or taken down 
in a few minutes. It consists, first, of a 
double canvas hammock, swung between 
two trees. Over this sets a smaller shel- 
ter tent, with flaps for closing each end. 
The hammock is made of strong canvas, 
two strips wide, and sewed or fastened 
to strong poles. It is swung by half- 
inch rope. The quilts and blankets are 
spread on the bed and pinned at each 
end, to prevent slipping. Two can sleep 
on this bed with perfect ease. There is 
no danger of its “ turning turtle,” as one 
might suppose, and after sleeping on it 
for a time ordinary mattresses seem like 


sweet acorns, and you have but to take 
a stand by one of these and wait. As 
the bear will not let you go to him, you 
must plan to let him come to you. We 
took a stand in a manzanita clump before 
the day was fully on and waited pa- 
tiently. One, two, three hours passed. 
Then a great black bear lumbered out 
of the gulch and began partaking of a 
sweet acorn dinner. We both saw him 
at the same time, but I willingly hesi- 
tated and gave the girl the. privilege. 
She carefully ranged her rifle and pulled 
trigger, getting bead on that fatal spot 
behind the shoulder. It was her bear— 
her first black bear. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—Tattlers or Yellow-legs. 


S the wind gradually fell away, the sea went slowly 
down; although a long roll, resulting from the 
ground swell, still continued. The next day 
being Sunday, the sea rested as well as our- 
selves; the gulls returned to their accustomed haunts, 

while the terns hunted the shores for food. After a 
. hearty breakfast, we strolled down to the beach and 

resolved to go in search of the tattlers we had seen 
upon the other side of the marsh several days before, be- 
lieving the heavy wash would induce them to visit the mud 
banks in force. 

The little launch tossed the spray from her bow as 
she plowed through the waves, making miniature rainbows 
in the rays of the glittering sun. Traces of the storm were 
visible upon every side—the heavy swell still welling up to the trash-lined 
shores. The marsh, however, showed the most change; old land-marks had 
entirely disappeared, the channels twisting and running in many directions. The 
rushes and marh grass lay flattened on all sides, while detached pieces of bog 
had been tossed here and there above high-water mark. We ran around them 
as far as we deemed safe to a piece of wide water; but, finding no deep chan- 
nel to lie in, returned towards the entrance, where we patiently awaited what 
the ebb tide might disclose. We could easily have stranded the launch, had 
we remained too long in these freshly formed channels, of whose depth we knew 
nothing. We finally ran in and anchored in some deep water, launched our 
boats and pushed up towards the huge mud banks, which now were fast ap- 
pearing ahead. When a sea is running outside, the tide rises or ebbs very fast, 
covering or disclosing bare ground rapidly, according to the force of the wind. 

We could see the peeps and sands already whipping over the upper end, 
and the welcome sight and noisy cries of yellow-legs soon attracted our atten- 
tion. We pushed for a large open piece of water, high up on the marsh, which 
Jack said would be sure to be shallow and frequented more by yellow-legs for 
that reason. There was an abundance of cover upon all sides. As the wind 
was blowing from the southwest, we ran into a neck at the east end, where we 
could place a part of our decoys on a mud bank that stretched along the mid- 
dle and rest in the shallow water to the east of it. This gave us one blind at 
the entrance, one in the middle and a third at the extreme end of the pocket, 
making the distance from the decoys about 30 yards from the several blinds. 
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We placed out several kinds in little 
groups, until a fine flock of fifty dotted 
the little bay, the large birds showing up 
well among the flocks, thus giving them 
a more life-like appearance. 

We agreed to let all sandpipers pass 
unmolested ; in fact, nothing smaller than 
a Wilson or robin snipe would be ac- 
cepted. Joe, having first choice, selected 
the end of the pocket; I took the middle 
blind; while Jack took the one at the 
entrance—thus making the birds, as they 
swung in against the wind, take a path- 
way between us, where each would get a 
shot. If they came by Joe, they would 
have to swing between Jack’s blind and 
my own; whereas, if they came over 
Jack, his shot would make them pay off 
—passing between my blind and Joe’s. 

We had hardly completed our blinds, 
before the flock which we had noticed 
upon our first arrival returned in our 
direction. A few calls attracted their 
attention. The decoys were observed 
and with a sharp wheel they swung into 
them. We got 7 altogether—Joe suc- 
ceeding in dropping 2 with his first bar- 
rel, which scattered them, giving us sin- 
gle shots as they darted in all directions. 
They were of the small variety and were 
quickly followed by 2 more, which Jack 
neatly killed. Two of the large kind 
hove in sight and decoyed, giving Joe 
_ and myself a good shot. A flock of 

dowitchers whipped over Joe’s head, 
scattering at the report of his gun; this 
gave Jack a shot, which put a pair over 
to me. Joe scored a clean miss with 
both barrels, for they had taken him by 
surprise, the first intimation of their pres- 
ence being the overhead whistle of their 
wings. The cries of the tattlers soon 
became general and many flocks were 
soon observed to be gradually working 
towards us. A few singles approached 


and decoyed; more followed, and the 
shooting soon became general, especially 
as a good many of the large yellow-legs 
were mixed in with them. These we 
picked out, letting the small ones go by 
unharmed. Several willet were now seen 
After a while the flight 


at intervals. 
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ceased and the birds settled upon various 
undisturbed parts of the marsh—ours 
being the only guns in the vicinity, 
Suddenly a small whisp of Wilson snipe 
passed over Jack’s head, crossing the 
water to the west of him. “Mark, 
Jack!” I sang out; but he was too late, 
for a clean miss with both barrels fol- 
lowed. ‘‘A chance apiece for you and 
Joe, lost by not watching. When will 
you boys learn to watch out?” While 
my friendly lecture was in progress the 
birds suddenly wheeled, and, heading in 
behind, passed over my head so closely 
that I involuntary dodged, but quickly 
seized my gun and took a quick snap- 
shot at them. One fell back slightly 
crippled, but quickly regained its com- 
panions. My chagrin at being caught in 
the same trap I had been lecturing about 
was naturally increased by the irrepres- 
sible Joe’s saying in his tenor voice: 
“Tumble in the wagon and we’ll all 
take a ride!”” I tumbied and did not 
spare myself in the after lecture, mitigat- 
ing the offence by applying the old duck 
shooter’s adage: ‘One will watch, two 
will half watch, and three won’t watch at 
all.” Watchfulness is one of the neces- 
Sary attributes of a good hunter. Yel- 
low-legs at rest are ever on the alert, as 
is shown by the peculiar bobbing of the 
head shared by others of the Scolopacide 
family, notably the spotted sandpiper. 
Their noisy cries while in the air are 
proverbial. To be effective, the decoys 
must be placed upon the kind of ground 
they frequent—such as mud bars, sand 
spits and in shallow water, where they 
are very fond of wading in search of their 
favorite foods. The food of both the 
lesser and greater yellow-leg is diversi- 
fied to some extent. Like the wood- 
cock, snipe and other members of the 
family, they are epicures. They like to 
pick certain seeds and animalculz (either 
floating upon the surface of the water or 
clinging to the stems of aquatic plants), 
also shell-fish whose shells are open, 
various helgramites, sand and other shore 
worms which the tide has washed out of 
the banks. They like to assemble in 
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large flocks—particularly the lesser yel- 
low-legs (Totanus flavipes)—and will 
decoy more readily when a large one is 
represented. The greater the activity 
among a flock of yellow-legs, the greater 
the noise; therefore the hunter can usu- 
ally estimate the size of a flock before it 
becomes visible. This activity consists 
in flying over each other and alighting 
beyond, or jumping up and circling 
around, both singly and in flocks; run- 
ning over the surface of shallow water, 
flirting their wings over their heads or 
chasing each other in various cirections, 
especially in the mating season. Taking 
them as a whole, we find a very uneasy 
though not necessarily a shy bird. They 
wade in shallow water or open sloughs 
where the water is not more than four 
inches in depth, especially one contain- 
ing weeds, grasses or rushes scattered 
through it—not because they cannot 
swim—as, like all the Scolopacida fami- 
ly, they are adepts at that—but because 
in such places their food is abundant; 
the poorest swimmers of the Limicolz 
being the woodcock, and the finest being 
among the Phalaropodide and Recurvi- 
rostide. They invariably rise to fly 
against the wind; hence many heads are 
always turned in that direction. On ap- 
proaching decoys, they always come in 
against the wind or upon an angle in 
that direction, rarely paying off before it 
unless suddenly disturbed or unless some 
high timber or other obstacle prevents 
their approach from that quarter. They 
call freely at passing birds or flocks of 
their own kind circling near them, but 
the cries of all are most pronounced 
when suddenly disturbed by an intruder, 
whether an animal or man. From this 
they acquire the name of tell-tale, the 
name “cucu” originating from the sound 
of their cry, though really resembling 
more the sound of “chu-choo.”’ 

We got one chance at a flock which 
was deemed the best of the day. A 
flock of large tattlers decoyed in, after 
some coaxing. They came right over 
Joe, who killed 2 with his right and 1 
with his left. Then they swung to me, 
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scattering—1 falling for each barrel; 
which put them over to Jack, who also 
made a brilliant right and left. Wheel- 
ing to Joe’s calling, he again scored 
right and left. This demoralized them. 
I got a single and Jack followed suit. 
Joe then got in two more shots, leaving 
only 3 birds, now widely scattered. 
These finally swung back, when we each 
got a bird, which wound up the flock. 
We shoved out and picked up a fine lot 
of birds, placed them upon the neck ofa 
small sand spit and returned to our 
blinds. After shooting for another hour, 
during which we added a few birds to 
our bag, we pushed out, took up our 
decoys and worked our way through the 
channels to the launch and steamed away 
for home. 

That evening Jack gave us the follow- 
ing description of the three groups of 
yellow-legs or tattlers. 

“Totanus Melanoleucus (greater yel- 
low legs) ranges from an altitude of 7,000 
ft. in the Rocky Mountains eastwards to 
the Atlantic Coast; south to Chile and 
the Argentine Republic; northwards 
through British America; nests from 
latitude 41° north. Length, 12 to 13 
in.; wing, 7% to 8 in; tail, 3% in; 
bill, 2'4.; tarsus, 214; middle toe and 
claw, 114; tibia, bare, 1144. Above, 
ashy brown, varied with black and white ; 
below, white; jugulum, streaked; breast, 
sides and crissum speckled or barred 
with black; tail, barred ashy white; 
quills, blackish; upper tail coverts, white ; 
bill, straight or slightly recurved at tip, 
slender grooved for about half its length ; 
legs, yellow and slender toes with inner 
web small. The young birds have all 
the markings lighter, more ashy grey 
predominating, and more speckled than 
barred. 

“Totanus Flavipes (/esser yellow-legs, 
taitler or tell-tale), Length, 9 to 10 
inches; wing, 6% in.; tail, 234; bill, 
134; tarsus, 2; middle toe and claw, 
14%; tibia, bare, 114. Plumage about 
as in Melanoleucus. More common in 
eastern than western U. S, except in 
Northwest, the reverse being the case 
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with Melanoleucus. Ranges from the 
Rocky Mountains (not quite so high as 
the preceding) to the Atlantic; south to 
South America; breeds from latitude 
41° to 42° northwards to Arctic regions. 

“Totanus Solitarius (solitary tattler). 
Length, 9 inches; wing, 5; tail, 2%; 
bill, 114; tarsus 1; middle toe and claw, 
114; tibia, bare, 74. Ranges from an 
altitude of 10,000 ft. to the Atlantic 
Coast, south as far as the Equator; north 
to British America; breeds from latitude 
38° north, chiefly in mountainous regions 
in the low swamps. Above, dark bright 
olive or brown; neck and head streaked; 
elsewhere freely speckled with whitish; 
below, white; jugulum and sides of neck 
of a brownish cast with dusky streaks; 
rump and upper tail coverts similar to 
back; tail lining of wings and axillars 
barred with black and white; quills, 
black; bill and feet, blackish. Inhabits 
during its migrations river bottoms and 
open sloughs rather than marshes or 
weedy places; found in timber pools, 
especially where they are brush lined, 
during the breeding season, in rough 
and mountainous country in West and 
Northwest; migrates late in spring and 
early in the fall in little flocks; not shy 
or solitary, as name would imply, except 
during the breeding season—leaving with 
their young early in the fall.”’ 

“In examining a specimen and com- 
paring measurements, what authorities 
do you usually refer to?” inquired Joe. 

“Several,” replied Jack; “ Ridgway, 
Coues, Brewster, Allen and the Ameri- 
can Ornithological Union generally when 
points of measurements and descriptions 
are not available or easily obtained from 
my cabinet or note book.” 

“Now, Joe, what do you know about 
the tattlers in the West?’’ I asked. 

“I have shot them on the St. Clair 
Flats in the spring, and one day I re- 
member distinctly,” replied Joe. ‘We 


had had no particular shooting for the 
past few days—our prospecting for Wil- 
son snipe having proved a failure. So I 
resolved to try the yellow-legs as a di- 
version. 


I had frequently heard their 
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cries and noticed a good many flocks 
working over the shallow water during 
my travels, but had not as yet disturbed 
them. I had no decoys, but trusted to 
my ability to kill some on the wing and 
set them up around me. I picked out 
all the No. 8 shells I could find and 
sallied forth alone—the other boys re- 
maining in camp, notwithstanding my in- 
vitation to join me. 

“The afternoon was warm. A south 
wind blew softly, but not enough to 
check the perspiration from trickling 
down my face by the time I had waded 
two or three muddy sloughs and pulled 
my boots across the flats for nearly a 
mile, before I reached some bunches of 
saw-grass and canes—the objective point 
from which I wanted to shoot. I snap- 
ped at a flock just before I reached the 
cover I sought, killing one which fell 
straight down; another which was winged 
cried as it fluttered along the mud after 
its receding companicns. They quickly 
wheeled. I dropped down and shot as 
they circled—killing 2 and winging an- 
other with my left. I kept quiet and 
whistled; but although they circled two 
or three times, they did not come within 
shot. Picking up my birds, I pushed 
ahead as rapidly as the ground would 
permit. Arriving at the cover I placed 
out my birds, made a blind in a patch of 
white grass at the edge of a few canes, 
and, kneeling down, viewed the sur- 
roundings from a hunter’s standpoint. 
I was upon a long neck of land, about a 
hundred yards or so wide, with water all 
around me. I could see several bunches 
of tattlers in various directions, some 
quite large; so I knew I had formed a 
pretty correct estimate of a good fly- way. 
Not a gunner was in sight. However, I 
thought, when the afternoon began to 
wane there would be several in sight, who 
I hoped would do some driving for me. 

‘I watched for over an hour. Nota 
bird; not a shot! I could see them 
jumping up and flying over each other, 
uttering their plaintive cries; at times 
flying off a little ways and alighting with 
an arching of the wings overhead; but I 























well knew if I tried to sneak up on them, 
they would only fly out of range and 
drop further on. I felt like a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean; plenty of life 
around me but none where I was sta- 
tioned. Even the wind fell—but, boys, 
you have been there, so understand. I 
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about five minutes and then took flight, 
uttering its Kildee! kildee! in apparent 
sarcasm. Several flocks of geese passed 
over, high up in the clouds. I amused 
myself by counting them, wondering 
where they would stop to rest for the 
night. One or two lines of William 
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“Suddenly a small whisp of Wilson snipe passed over Jack's head——crossing the 
water to the west of him.”’ 


Drawn by FRANK L. STICK. 





whistled a while, sang a while, smoked 
and chewed; but finally submitted to the 
inevitable and let things shape them- 
selves. A killdeer with a great deal of 
bluster came along and broke the mo- 
notony. It alighted some 80 yds. away, 
ran about in almost every direction for 





Cullen Bryant’s Ode to a Water Fowl 

ran through my mind: 

‘*Vainly the fowler’s eye would mark thy distant flight 
To do thee wrong, 


As, darkly painted ’gainst the distant sky, 
Thy spirit floats along.”’ 


“‘Suddenly—mirabile dictu |—I espied 
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five large yellow-shanks approaching me 
in such a manner that they would cross 
about 20 yds. or so to my left. I made 
no sign—no call. They came on steadi- 
ly, crossing where I expected in a com- 
pact flock. I doubled up 3 with my 
right and caught 1 beautifuily with the 
left; the other wheeled, circled to my 
plaintive call and passed over my head 
—a dead easy shot. How suddenly a 
trifling thing will elevate a man’s dejected 
spirits. A slight reaction in business, a 
peculiarly good shot; even a cat’s paw 
of wind upon the placid waters quickly 
sends a ripple over its surface. I felt 
encouraged, especially as a flock of small 
tattlers soon afterwards passed by me, 
from which I levied toll. I went out, 
picked up my birds and placed them out 
—thus giving me a round dozen decoys. 
From about 4 to 5 o'clock they began 
to fly, and for an hour I had a splendid 
flight. They came from all directions— 
passing over that narrow strip. A fair 
sprinkling of large tattlers were to be 
seen; the majority, however, were of the 
small variety. I killed two or three 
Wilson snipe and several dowitchers— 
the former single birds, passing over; 
the latter out of a small flock; but they 
would not decoy to my dead tattler de- 
coys, which by this time numbered over 
two dozen. 

“About a little past 5 the flight wore 
off; for they seemed to be settling down 
for the night; their cries became less 
frequent and few were to be seen. I 
was disappointed in the number of gun- 
ners, for only two were to be seen in the 
distance and only a few shots fired; so 
they did not do much driving for me. I 
picked up and struck for camp, carrying 
with me a good bag of birds.” 

“T will give you some Eastern Illinois 
shooting, for the adjoining State of Indi- 
ana is a favorite fly-way for many of our 
shore birds,” I said. “I was over in Ver- 
million County at a place called Hen- 
ning, near the Indiana line, where the 
north fork of the Vermillion River comes 
down. It was in the spring, just after 
the last issue of mallards and pintails 
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had gone; the first issue of Wilson snipe 
had departed—leaving those four or five 
days of uncertain shooting when the 
sands, plovers and tattlers offer the only 
recreation, they being also influenced to 
a greater or less extent by the weather, 

“A large flat extended to the north 
and east, on which many small red wil- 
lows grew upon the higher ground, 
which when the water had fallen made 
splendid cover in various places. The 
flight of tattlers as well as plovers and 
sandpipers was over them, so I deter- 
mined one morning to shoot there. I 
went over early, just as the sun was 
peeping above the horizon, with my belt 
well filled with No. 8s. I found no diffi- 
culty in getting on the flight; for birds 
were flying over in all directions, with a 
gentle northwest wind blowing right - 
across the willows. I determined to 
shoot only large tattlers, for a good 
many were plainly visible, sailing around 
or flying over the willows. I had no 
decoys, nor did I use any dead birds for 
that purpose; for the water in which 
they weré gathering on both sides of the 
willows was some distance away, bare 
ground laying between. 

“The flight soon became good, al- 
though I did not have much flock shoot- 
ing (except at plovers), 3 being the 
greatest number killed with one barrel— 
my shooting being chiefly confined to 
singles. There were a few guns out 
shooting plovers, which kept the tattlers 
moving from place to place; as the wil- 
lows were right upon the flight between 
the sheets of open yet shallow water, I 
had the advantage of a good stand. I 
had what a hunter would call a snap— 
doubles and singles, never staying long 
in one place; changing as I picked up 
and moving rapidly from place to place 
along the willow line, as the birds were 
seen approaching. I soon found the 
weight of the birds in my pocket im- 
peded my movements, so I laid them in 
a pile, marked the place by tying a 
bunch of grass on some willows, and 
added to it each time I passed that way. 
By 11 o'clock I had fired all but two 
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shells, which I kept in my gun. I never 
carried it empty, for something might 
present itself unexpectedly. I remember 
how helpless I once felt. I had fired 
my last shell and was resting by some 
tall willows, on my way home with a 
heavy load of ducks, when I heard 
Wooo! wooo! woo! at the back of the 
willows. Stepping from behind them, I 
saw five whistling swan, not more than 
20 yards high, approaching. I stepped 
back, felt hurriedly in every pocket—xot 
a shell! They came directly over me, 
presenting one of the finest shots it had 
ever been my luck to meet. After that 
occurrence I always kept two shells in 
my gun for unforeseen emergencies.” 
“Well,” said Jack, ‘‘we can both con- 
dole with Joe on his lonely vigil that 
afternoon; but really I think it only adds 
to the enjoyment of shooting when it 
does come. I have always found that 
some of the best chances of shooting, 
which would be green spots in the mem- 
ories of most hunters, are handicapped 
by some unforeseen occurrence. For in- 


stance, forgetting to cock your gun, a 
tight shell, a bad cap or other defect; 
occasionally empty shells left in the gun, 
or some times none at all. Still, they 
do not occur so frequently as in the old 
muzzle-loading days, when a damp cap 
or water-soaked powder, no wads, numb 
fingers that could not feel a cap or place 
it on the nipple, shot shoved in first in 
one’s excitement, broken ramrod, etc., 
were events of constant occurrence.” 

“T have shot tattlers in the West a 
good deal,” continued Jack ; “also in the 
South, as well as along the Coast, both 
over decoys and upon the flight; but my 
experiences do not differ from yours nor 
do I think I can add any more. I have 
usually found both large and small— 
upon the Coast the smaller predominat- 
ing; whereas, in the extreme West the 
larger ones seem more common; but 
wherever you find the large kind, some 
small ones will be there also; the re- 
verse, however, is not always true of the 
smaller kind.” 

(To be continued.) 


COONS AND POSSUMS. 


By S. D. BARNES. 


In all books or articles dealing com- 
prehensively with the subject of our 
American game, it will be found that 
the writers—perhaps unconsciously but 
nevertheless surely—classify coons and 
possums together, though in family con- 
nections and many other respects these 
animals are as widely separated as the 
bear and the kangaroo. But they are 
both fur-bearers, and have in common 
the reputation—unshared by other fur- 
bearers, the beaver excepted—of furnish- 
ing very good meat in addition to valu- 
able pelts; they are alike predatory in 
their habits, and there is this further 
point of resemblance, that, while chiefly 
night prowlers, coons and possums are 
often found abroad by day as well. I 
presume that their activity in the day- 


time may generally be attributed to a 
failure in finding sufficient food to satisfy 
hunger during the previous night. This 
is only conjecture, but I have experi- 
mented to some extent with animals of 
both species in captivity, and have no- 
ticed that they stir but little when well 
fed. There is a marked difference in 
their respective ideas of enjoyment when 
not forced abroad by hunger. The pos- 
sum likes shade, and the darkness of a 
hollow tree or log is just to his fancy; 
the coon prefers sunlight and loves to 
curl up in the higher forks of a slim oak 
or chestnut, where he can bask in the 
brightness and warmth and be rocked 
lazily back and forth by the sway of the 
branches. 

While coons are found pretty gener- 
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ally throughout the United States, the 
possum is more restricted in his habitat, 
ranging but little farther north than the 
latitude of St. Louis and Cincinnati. Not 
long since an old hunter remarked to me 
that he had ‘‘never found possums and 
porcupines in the same woods.” My 
own observations go to bear out the idea 
that the northern range of possums bare- 
ly laps upon the southern limit of the 
porcupine country. Maybe some read- 
er of Sports AFIELD can set me right in 
this matter if lam wrong. But through- 
out the Southern and Central States pos- 
sums and coons are found together, and 
the hunter who sends his dogs out in 
quest of the one is more than apt to tree 
the other. Four distinct species of game 
come in the way of the night-hunter, 
namely: Coons, possums, wild-cats and 
skunks. The two last mentioned are 
not generally sought after, because the 
wild-cat is too hard to catch, and the 
skunk too easy, and perhaps that is why 
the writers I have referred to do not 
make an arbitrary classification of the 
four. Many of them follow their men- 
tion of possums and coons with the 
statement — variously expressed — that 
these animals are much hunted by the 
negroes of the South, generally with 
dogs and at night. I suppose this im- 
pression is entertained by the average 
reader throughout the country, and it is 
in a measure misleading. I have lived 
in the South the better part of my life 
and can speak from actual observation. 
Wherever the blacks and whites are any- 
wise nearly equally divided in numbers, 
for every darkey coon-hunter you can 
find a half-dozen white ones. There are 
three very good reasons why the blacks 
do not live up to their reputation in this 
line—call it a sport or an occupation, 
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which ever you may like. They are 
naturally superstitious and timid, fearful 
of “ha’nts” and with a mortal terror of 
wolves and “‘pant’ers ;” they are lacking 
in the vim and energy which keeps a 
white boy stumbling over logs and rocks, 
and wading hip-deep through dewey 
brush from early dusk until the morning 
star rises; and a nigger’s dogs are gener- 
ally mangy, crippled, and spiritless from 
abuse, and almost invariably half-starved. 
What sort of success can you expect 
from such an animal and such a master 
—the one dead on its feet, the other 
dragging around the woods against his 
will and inclination? An association of 
ideas may be all right or it may be all 
wrong. The darkey and the mule, or 
the darkey and the watermelon, may be 
quoted as examples of the sort that it 
will pay to hang onto; but when you 
are thinking of possum hunting, try to 
forget all coons but the four-legged kind, 

A coon or possum hunt, if properly 
conducted, has but three acts, like a 
modern melodrama. The interest all 
centers in the second, which opens with 
something up a tree and a cluster of 
hunters and dogs underneath. Some- 
times this second act arouses so much 
enthusiasm that it is repeated a time or 
two, but I disapprove of the practice. 
Nature did not intend that man should 
be nocturnal in his habits, and the young- 
est and huskiest of us are better off in 
bed after midnight. How about the 
other two acts? Well, expectancy keep 
us up through the first, but the third is 
likely to prove a little wearing on one’s 
temper and muscle. It all depends upon 
how long you were out and how far you 
went before the dogs treed—or whether 
they caught that skunk on the ground 
and forthwith decided to come to heel 
aud give up hunting altogether. 
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MORE RICE LAKE SCENES. 

Up on the highlands of the frontier, 
not far from Ontario’s blue waters—far 
up, right where it catches the full force 
of all the winds that blow—sparkle the 
tossing, foam-tipped waves of Rice Lake. 
Ripening on its surface, under the burn- 
ing August sun, are long-reaching beds 
of wild rice—great waving strips of yel- 
low amid the blue and white; beneath 
all the bottom is carpeted with a closely 
growing mass of wild celery. Immense 
masses of this succulent duck food lie 
all along the island shores, heaped up 
on the marshy edges of the bays, piled 
in drifts all along the shore-line—hun- 
dreds of tons of the fall provender of the 
web-footed ones, swept ashore before a 
fierce Nor’easter. But it came only from 
the shallow shore beds; there are thou- 
sands of tons of it ripening along the 
bottom yet—food for the many thou- 
sands of ducks, ducks of twenty-two 
varieties, that will rest here for a few 
days, mid-way on their long flight, their 
annual fall migration, from the McKenzie 
and the Albany Rivers, from the cold 
reaches of Hudson’s Bay, to the far-off 
sunny Southern States. 

On the north shore of this old Cana- 
dian shooting and fishing lake lies the 
Indian village of Hiawatha, the home of 





the remnant of this band of Mississaugas, 
much shrunken in number since in 1838 
—a long time ago surely—the Govern- 
ment built them trim log cabins from the 
great pines that covered’the sloping lake 
banks, built them strong barns, gave to 
each two bucks a team of oxen, to each 
family a cow, a year’s seed and food and 
1,700 acres of land for the entire band, 
and took, in exchange for all these great 
favors only a couple of million acres of 
land! No wonder we poor white men 
have a struggle to make both ends over- 
lap! Then, with a perfect abandon of 
generosity, they gave the red man all 
the fish he could catch, all the ducks he 
could shoot, all the fur he could trap, 
incidentally giving themselves the same 
rights; but one thing they gave to the 
Indian alone—namely, the right to gather 
the wild rice. This is theirs yet, and if 
ever you have seen a buck dragging 
along a canoe through the heavy float- 
ing fields of rice, squatted in the bow, 
paddling for dear life, gaining often only 
an inch a stroke, while the squaw, seated 
in the stern, with light cedar sticks beats 
a tattoo on the bending grain—sending 
in a shower of black seeds—you would 
say we will not quarrel with them for 
their right to harvest these tangled water 
farms. 

Our life lies among these scenes of 
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red men, wild-rice beds, deep secluded 
drowned lands—picturing the feathered 
game, game fishes and small fur-bearing 
animals to illustrate our articles for the 
omnivorous sportsman press. There is 
not a spot in all this long expanse of 
water, marsh, bog, heavily wooded island, 
flag-edged bay and deeply penetrating 
creek that is not alive with the various 
orders of Animated Nature. Every foot 
of ground is thoroughly hunted, night 
and day, by all the feathered, furred and 
scaly ones. Often, while we lie well 
hidden behind some carefully constructed 
natural looking “hide,” far off in some 








BLUE-BILL DRAKE ON EDGE OF MARSH, 





hidden spot, we are literally astounded 
by the great amount of life that passes 
close by. Some don’t pass—confound 
them !—they stop and take a bite ; for in- 
sect life is well represented too, and we 
often wonder if they think we are some 
specially prepared food, placed there for 
them to eat. Winged and creeping pests 
abound; small animals scurry past. A 
mole, carrying two of her young dangling 
precariously from her mouth; evidently 
her lord and master has developed a 
fondness for young mole raw, and she 
has to seek a new home. There ought 
to be a divorce for this. Bright-eyed 


mink, velvet footed, slink along accus- 
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tomed paths, with two dainty dark little 
ones creeping after like shadows; a 
muskrat swims past, with her squealing 
kittens, held upside down and kicking 
for all they are worth (her nest has been 
disturbed or drowned out by the high 
water and she is in an awful hurry, for 
she has several more to carry to the 
“draw-up” she has built to keep them 
dry). Grebes swim along, fluttering and 
diving and sinking, the brilliantly marked 
flock of four struggling after as if they 
were a month instead of three days old; 
mudhens trumpet out their alarm at 
passing hawk and swim past, with a 
whole brood of “peeping” black-hair 
and down covered youngsters with red 
and blue naked heads; mallards and 
black ducks (the dusky mallard), teal 
and wood ducks, with olive green fluffy 
little darlings in tow; herons, with 
scrawny, long-legged ones ; bitterns, with 
their long-billed young; rails, crakes, 
turtles, snakes, big-mouth bass, fighting 
for dear life against the eels that would 
swallow the newly hatched fry, splashing . 
and jumping—eel, bass and water all one 
tumultuous mass—all pass our eyes like 
a troubled dream. 

We present you herewith the picture 
of the young of the largest animal in- 
habiting this temperate zone. This clutch 





-of “Ye Young of ye Mississaugas” was 


found near the canvas homes of the 
wild-rice gatherers’ camp. In front lay 
the great floating fields of grain, where 
every buck and squaw and every craft 
that would float were busy with the 
water harvest; the paddles of the bucks 
flashed in the sun, the little cedar sticks 
rose and fell on the bending stalks, and 
the black grain poured into the canoe in 
a steady stream. We took a picture of 
them paddling through the heavy rice. 

In a very cranky craft—a one-armed 
man would never have dared to sit up- 
right in it—a short, squat Indian was sit- 
ting, paddling an easy blade, trolling 
along the channels in the rice beds and 
miraculously landing the struggling mus- 
callonge into the tottering dug-out. I 
had seen this chap before—in one of the 
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frontier towns. I was visiting an old 
English friend of mine—a magistrate. 
The first case of the morning in his little 
private police court was one of drunken- 
ness, and the Indian paddling before us 
now was the prisoner. It seemed he 
had an abnormal thirst; he swallowed 
muscallonge, shesheb (fish duck), canoe, 
furs—everything in the form of “‘iskoota- 
wahboo”’ (jire-water). A local bobby 
had haled him before the P. M., after 
letting him cool all night in the little 
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little drink—I tell one man—last man,” 
he grunted. After much consultation 
between the bobby and the P. M., it was 
decided to administer one small drink to 
steady the Indian’s nerves, so that he 
might name the villain that gave the fire- 
water. The austere P. M., from his own 
hunting flask, gave the poor red skin one 
wee nip and instantly asked for the name. 
Na-gow smacked his lips, wiped his mouth 
slowly with the back of his hand, steadied 
himself, and, pointing at the austere P. 

















INDIANS GATHERING WILD RICE, 





stone jail. Na-gow was very thirsty; 
my friend the P. M. was very angry. 
“To think our hotel men would give 
this poor innocent red man liquor—lI’ll 
fine him heavily if I find out who it was.” 
So he commanded Na-gow to tell the 
drink dispenser’s name. Nota bit would 
he; so they coaxed him. Coaxing 
would not work. At last Na-gow said, 
“Ah-tuhyah!” (thirsty, very bad) and 
shook his long black hair and opened 
his big mouth in evidence. “Give mea 


M., said: “You!” The roar that went 
up out of that bobby’s mouth must have 
lost him his job; I respectfully howled 
aloud; then it dawned on the English- 
man that it was a joke and he too joined 
in the laugh. 

Above the harvesters wild ducks cir- 
cled, quacking. Scarcely three months 
ago we had pictured the nests of many 
of these birds; no doubt a few of these 
swiftly flying ones then reposed in the 
shapely bluish-white eggs in the feather- 
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lined nest. One picture we took shows 
the mallard’s eggs chipped and punc- 
tured by that inveterate thief, the spar- 
row. Song, tree and chipping sparrow, 
they are all alike—egg thieves; so do 
not put against the crow and the hawk, 
the owl and the grackle, the crime of the 
sparrow. In every case that we have in- 
vestigated, and they are numerous, these 
little birds, that sneak along in the grass 
like rats in quest of the eggs, are the 
robbers. 

- Later in the year all these floating 
fields of wild rice—these water farms— 
will be alive with the wild ducks. Then 
the red men, with ancient fowling piece 








“YE YOUNG OF YE MISSISSAUGAS.” 





—as good as two guns, for it is danger- 
ous at both ends—will be found, well, 
the ducks must think, at the foot of 
every rice stalk, and, the white man ably 
assisting, a fine harvest of web-footed 
ones will be gathered. Decoys appear 
off every point; green ‘“‘hides” grow in 
the rice beds in a single night as if by 
magic. Then it is fun to see a swiftly 
flying teal, toying with time to the tune 
of 60 miles an hour, dash over the beds. 
‘“‘Ker-bung!” roars the Indian’s man- 
killer; “Bang! bang!” goes the guides’ 
guns; “Ping! ping!” rings out the 
smokeless; yet the little streak of grey 
and green flies on unharmed, unhastened, 
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and you can hear the same din break out 
in the next rice bed. Later, when the 
shadows are falling and only a red blur 
shows where the sun has set, long 
streaks of fire fly up from the dark rice 
beds, and the slower black ducks fall 
with that welcome splash that tells of a 
good shot. As red man and white man 
alike seem unable to tell that exact mo- 
ment, called in the game law “sunset.” 
BonnycaASTLE DALE. 
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A NOVEMBER DUCK HUNT. 





There were four of us that used to 
meet at Englewood station every Satur- 
day afternoon for our weekly trip to 
Palos Springs. We took a Wabash train 
—getting us to the Springs in time fora 
fine warm supper, which the tavern- 
keeper’s wife could lay out to perfection. 
After supper there was a game or two 
of cards and a few of our past experi- 
ences would be related, when we would 


‘turn in for a good night’s sleep. Our 


host would call us promptly at 4 the 
next morning—our usual time for duck 
hunting. It didn’t take us long to get 
our hunting togs on and start on our 
thirty-minute walk, Hub taking the lead, 
as he takes the longest steps. 

An early start means a great deal near 
Chicago, as some other hunter is liable 
to get the best blind and we didn’t intend 
to let anyone get ahead of us. 

We soon came to the farm-house where 
our boats were kept and it is but the 
work of a few minutes to load the boats 
and decoys on the carts. Then a lively 
trot down the hill to the marsh. Hub 
and George got in one boat and Bob and 
I in the other. The pond where we set 
out our decoys is about 400 feet across. 
They took the east side and we the west. 
As the wind was blowing from the west, 
Bob and I had everything nearly our 
own way. 

We were setting out our decoys when 
a bunch of 4 redheads and 2 butterballs 
sailed over our heads and lit in the cen- 
tre of the pond. We pushed our boat 
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well into the weeds, which made a very 
good blind, and waited for sunrise. 

Just as the sun started to take peep 
over the frosty clouds, a flock of mal- 
lards flew over the other blind. Hub 
and George each got a mallard. At the 
firing of their guns the ducks in the pond 
started to rise and Bob and I got our 
Winchesters busy. We dropped the six, 
but one butterball managed to get in the 
weeds before we could pick him up. 

The next on the program was a teal 
that thought he couldn’t get in to the 
decoys fast enough. He stopped pretty 
short when I got a load of 4’s in him. 

There was a lull in the shooting for a 
time; then the word Down! came from 
across the pond. A small flock of mal- 
lards were coming for the other decoys, 
while three greater yellowlegs whistled 
along our way. We waited till they 
started shooting at the mallards; then 
we cut loose on the snipe, killing two. 
One cripple gave me a lively chase, but 
I finally got him. The other boys drop- 
ped four ducks out of the flock. Then 
a pair of bluebills buzzed over our heads 
before we were looking for them. We 
both shot twice and missed, and the boys 
across the pond missed them as they 
passed over them. — 

The ducks must have thought we 
couldn’t hit them, for they came back 
over us, while I was shoving some shells 
in the magazine; but Bob stopped them 
with two shots, making as pretty a dou- 
ble as I ever saw. 

We hardly had time to pick them up, 
when I sighted a flock of mallards com- 
ing down the wind with the speed of an 
express train and passing us like a cy- 
clone. We each got in one shot—there 
wasn’t time for any more—and two more 
were added to our score. 

The shooting began to lag and we 
were about to go in. The sun had 
warmed things up and the wind had 
changed to the southwest, spoiling our 
shooting for the rest of the day. 

A lone mallard was seen making his 
way up-wind, calling loudly for his mate, 
which undoubtedly was in our boat. I 
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started to call him and he immediately 
put on steam for our blind. He made a 
half-circle around the other blind and 
then came right over our decoys, still 
quacking. There were two shots, both 
at the same time, and down came Mr. 
Drake. He was only crippled, but I 
had him by the neck before he could 
show us any diving stunts. Bob and I 
both tried to claim the shot, so we picked 
the feathers off. Although the duck 
was shot at twice at 30 yds., only one 
shot had hit him—a No.6. I was using 
No. 4. 

We pulled up our decoys and pushed 
in to shore, well satisfied with the morn- 
ing’s work. Our bag comprised 4 red- 
heads, 1 butterball, 1 green-wing teal, 3 
snipe, 2 bluebills and 9 mallards; mak- 
ing a total of 17 ducks and 3 snipe—a 
pretty good showing for a suburb of 
Chicago. Dinner was ready when, we 
got back to the Springs; after which we 
took an early train for the City, thus 
ending a good day’s sport. 

Ws. T. SKINNER. 





Durinc the past few years I have no- 
ticed an alarming decrease in rabbits and 
partridges in Maryland. Some say it is 
on account of the hard winters; but 
whatever the cause, I think it would be 
well for the State Game Association to 
secure the enactment of a law prohibit- 
ing the shooting of more than 5 rabbits 
in one day and more than 10 partridges 
in one day. If any more than this num- 
ber be found on any hunter, a fine of $5 
should be imposed for each and every 
bird or rabbit. I think this would break 
up the terrible First Day of the Season 
slaughter. 

At the present rate of decrease, it will 
only be a matter of time when we will be 
deprived of all sport. Traps and snares 
are nuisances that should be prohibited. 
Those that want the game should go 
after it in a sportsmanlike way, not with 
traps and snares. Give “Bunny” a 
chance to run for his life, and if he beats 
your shotgun, let him live. 

Baltimore, Ma. Harry FISHER. 
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MY FIRST WOLF HUNT. 





The other evening I met my old-time 
chum and we had a good time recalling 
the narrow escapes and adventures we 
had when we were boys. I stated one 
incident which may be of interest to the 
readers of Sports AFIELD, it being my 
first wolf hunt. At the time this hap- 
pened I had just received my first shot- 
gun, and, while now it would hardly pass 
muster even with the person who was 
not particular about what kind of a gun 
he carried, still at that time and to me 
especially it was a regular gold mine, 
and I tramped the woods and glens sum- 
mer and winter in quest of something 
to shoot. 

During the summer at this time back 
in the hilly part of my father’s farm, 
which is located about 3 miles from Ma- 
rion, Iowa, could. be heard the howlings 
of a wolf, and it sounded so awful that 
it caused many a person’s hair to stand 
on end; in fact, all the neighbors were 
afraid of him and would not go near 
that part of the country, especially after 
dark. After I got used to my shotgun 
I was not afraid of anything that was to 
be hunted, so I got my chum and we 
fixed it all up to get Mr. Wolf. We did 
not tell any one about it until the time 
came to go, and then we told his older 
brother, so if anything happened he 
would know where to find us; then we 
looked the ground over carefully in the 
daytime and finally picked out a nice 
moonlight night to begin operations, hav- 
ing already located his den, and started. 


We crawled up the other side of the hill 
from his den and hid in the bushes to 
wait for his appearance. We passed the 
time watching and once in a while would 
say something in subdued whispers, and 
at one of these periods he let out a howl 
that I never want to hear repeated again. 
We were like statues, for there, within 
twenty feet of us, was Mr. Wolf. I was 
pretty well scared, but managed to fire 
a shot at him and he disappeared in his 
den; then we by degrees got around to 
the other side and could hear him growl- 
ing and snapping, showing that a few 
of the shot had taken effect and also 
showing that the den was only a’ few 
feet deep. Well, we had him cornered 
but did not know: how to get at him; 
finally we concluded to dig him out and 
had to have a spade to do it with, so I vol- 
unteered to stand guard while my chum 
went after the tool, and I tell you it was 
the hardest job that I ever undertook. 
Several times I was tempted to cut and 
run when I thought he was coming out, 
and once a rabbit or something scooted 
by and I thought it was all over as of 
course it was the wolf’s mate. My! how 
long he was going after that spade! but 
finally he arrived and we took turns dig- 
ging and standing guard with the gun. 
While I was standing guard and my 
chum was digging, he accidentally caved 
some dirt in the hole and out bounced 
Mr. Wolf, headed right toward me, and 
how I ever threw up the gun and pulled 
the trigger is still a mystery, but it seems 
that I did, and then for what seemed an 
hour but which was really only a few 
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moments I was paralyzed. When I came 
to and examined the wolf we found he 
was shot through the breast—most of 
the load going clear through him and 
coming out through his back. He was 
one of those big gray timber wolves and 
was a heavy load for us, and for a long 
time there was nothing talked of but that 
wolf hunt, and we had to tell it over and 
over again. I got the bounty of his 
scalp and that amount furnished us with 
ammunition for several good rabbit 
hunts, but that was my first and last wolf 
hunt. Cuas. D. CARROLL. 
Marion, Iowa. 
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ONE BOY’S FIRST GOOSE HUNT. 








It was early spring. A boy sat in a 
barn, trying to get out a nipple that was 
rusted fast in the gun. As he worked, 
his thoughts turned to three wild gcese 
that were in a field nearby. Thev had 
been there three days, and it was for 
these that the gun was being fixed. At 
last one of the nipples started; how the 
boy’s face lit up as he screwed it out! 
He tried the other, but it was fast and 
would not move, but this did not matter 
so much, if he could get the one fixed. 

Next day he took the gun to the vil- 
lage and got a friend to put in the new 
nipple; after this was done, he started 
for home. That night the gun was 
loaded and tried and was found to do 
wonders, as the boy thought. He start- 
ed to try for the geese, and saw them 
feeding where buckwheat had been 
grown the previous year. They saw 
him just as quickly and took to flight. 
They had the experience which the boy 
lacked. 

Next morning on the stroke of 4, 
thinking the geese might have come to 
a little lake in that field, he again start- 
ed. In the dark he might be able to get 
close to them without being seen. 
Reaching the field, on looking through 
the fence, he saw the geese at the far 
end of the lake out of range. Creeping 
along the fence and running through a 
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hollow, he reached the other end of the 
field, only to find that the geese had in 
the meantime gone to the other end. 
The boy started up, and, well, that old 
gander’s neck seemed to have length- 
ened three feet; he gave the warning 
“ Ah! unk!” and off they flew; the boy 
stood looking after them till they were 
out of sight, then started for home. 
That same evening, having determined 
to try again, he was walking along the 
hollow near the field, when up out of 
the fence corner rose the three geese. 
To say that the boy was surprised would 
be putting it mildly; he turned and went 
slowly home. It seemed as if the. good 
luck was all on the side of the geese. 
He would try again, if only to see them 
fly off ; so that evening he tried the gun 
at a target. Well his shoulder could 
prove that there was force at the butt, 
if not at the muzzle. It was small won- 
der that the old gun kicked, for he put 
in 4 drams of powder, then a good wad 
of paper, pounded hard down; followed 
by an ounce of BB shot; then on top of 
that he put some T shot, and this in a 
light 14-gauge gun. The boy thought 
the more powder and shot he put in, the 
better the gun would shoot. Next morn- 
ing, before dawn, he was again on his 
way to the field, a balmy breeze fan- 
ning his cheek. The birds had just be- 
gun to stir. As he passed a clump of 
birch two grouse walked into the cover. 
They had learned to fear that black thing 
in the boy’s hands the previous autumn. 
He soon reached the field, and there, in 
full sight, were the geese—8 or 9 this 
time. They straightened out and looked 
as the boy came into view, but did not 
seem to be afraid. The boy walked 
slowly towards them, though the nearer 
he got the more nervous he became. At 
last he got to within 60 yds. of them: he 
knew he must shoot now or they would 
rise. 

He levelled the gun, but it seemed to 
float all over the flock, so unsteady was 
he. Bang! the morning stillness was 
broken and the water splashed right 
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among the geese. With a mighty rush 
and roar the flock arose; the boy looked 
for the one he had shot, but it was not 
there. Far to the right were the geese 
and there came, slowly floating back on 
the gentle breeze, the faint “ Ah! unk! 
Ah! unk!” as if mocking him for his 
lack of skill. The boy turned and 
walked slowly home. Away to the left 
the report of other hunters’ guns could 
be heard. The boy wondered if they 
ever missed their birds. At his work 
that day he often thought of how he 
missed that goose. If he had only taken 
better aim! 

Next morning he was again in the 
field. He crept slowly along the fence 
and looked through the rails, but the 
geese were not there; so he decided to 
wait, thinking they might come in from 
the bay about dark. Slowly the light 
faded in the west; the frogs began to 
sing over in the woods and an owl hoot- 
ed steadily. As the boy waited he 
thought of. the guns that he longed to 
have. The means of getting them 
seemed so far, far away. How he loved 
a gun, only a true sportsman can know. 
At last the stars came out and the boy 
knew they would not come that night. 
Was it the damp evening air that caused 
the mist in his eyes as he slowly wended 
his way homeward? 

JAmes W. McKie. 

St. Louis, New Brunswick. 


HOW DICK KILLED A WILDCAT. 








Dick Fenstermacher was a 14-year-old 
boy whose home was a one-room log 
cabin at the foot of the Blue Mountains. 
His father spent most of his time dur- 
ing the fall and winter in hunting and 
trapping wild animals and frequently 
took Dick along on his hunting trips. 
The boy was the proud owner of a 
single-barrel shotgun, had become quite 
an expert in shooting game with it, and 
was the envy of all the other boys 
around. One day, father and son went 
to the mountains to hunt foxes. Dick 
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was placed at a runway where foxes 
usually passed when pursued by the 
hounds. His father took the dogs to an- 
other part of the mountain and soon 
Dick heard the deep-voiced baying of 
Rover and Ned, indicating that a fox 
had been started. He was intently lis- 
tening to the hounds and watching the 
runway, when he heard scratching be- 
hind him. Looking around, he saw a 
big wildcat climb a tree and move out on 
a stout limb not more than 10 feet away 
from him. Of course Dick was badly 
scared. From what he had heard of 
wildcats, he felt by the looks of this one 
that it was about to pounce upon him. 
Quickly bringing his gun to his shoul- 
der, he took aim and fired. With a loud 
scream the cat made a spring at Dick, 
but he dodged aside and it missed him. 
He had wounded the cat, but in his ex- 
citement had not taken sure enough aim 
to kill it outright. He tried to put an- 
other cartridge into his gun, but before 
he could do so the wounded and enraged 
cat sprang upon him. At the first bound 
it tore the clothing from his chest, rip- 
ping his body in several places. It 
bounded up again, but Dick knocked it 
away with his fist. Up came the cat 
again and again, every time trying to 
jump into the boy’s face. Once it got 
Dick’s hand into its mouth and bit it 
severely. 

Dick could not use his gun as a club 
because it was too long and unwieldy for 
such an agile animal as a wildcat. He 
happened to see a stout stick and quickly 
grabbed it. When the cat made the next 
spring at him, he gave it a whack on the 
head that sent it sprawling. He reached 
for his gun, thinking he would now have 
time to load it, but the cat would not 
give up. On it came again. Gathering 
all his strength for the blow, Dick wield- 
ed his club with such force that the cat 
was sent rolling again. With one bound 
Dick was on top of the cat. It squirmed 
and screamed and scratched, but could 
not get away. It could not scratch 
through the thick, heavy boots, and 
Dick’s weight kept it down. Suddenly 
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he thought of his pocket knife. Why 
not use it? He opened it, and, watching 
his chance, ran it deep into the cat’s 
body. As he drew it out, a stream of 
blood followed it and he knew he had 
struck a vital spot. Dick saw that the 
cat could not get away, so he loaded 
his gun and shot the cat in the head at 
close range, thus ending its career. 
Georce F, KuNKEL. 





AN ADVENTURE WITH A PORCUPINE. 





Verney and Jack were two Oregon 
mountain boys, living on a ranch in the 
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have awakened so suddenly. He had 
been lying with one hand on the edge of 
the bed and suddenly felt a sharp pain in 
the fingers of that hand. It was too dark 
to see. He rubbed his other hand over 
it, only to find many sharp spines, long 
as cactus thorns, sticking in his fingers. 
When he pulled them out, their barbed 
points pricked painfully. A_ night 
prowler of some sort was sniffing about 
under the bed; it moved across the tent 
and when near the door its lumbering 
body was dimly visible against the white 
canvas. Jack thought it was a bear. He 
shook Verney roughly and cried out: 

















PORCUPINE TAKING A SUN BATH. 





Cascade Range. During the summer 
they slept in a tent pitched in the woods 
some distance from their cabin home. 
Their bed was built of fir poles, with fir 
and pine needles and maple moss for 
matting. To be out of reach of insects 
and crawling things, the bed was built 
fully 2 feet from the ground. One dark 
night Jack awoke with a start. He was 
dimly conscious that something unusual 
had occurred; otherwise he would not 


“ Wake up, Verney! there’s a big some- 
thing in the tent.” At this the animal 
ran out, and then Jack heard it clamber 
up a nearby pine. Reaching for his rifle, 
which always hung conveniently on a 
rack over the bed, Verney asked : “ What 
was it?” “I don’t know,” said Jack, 
“but it looked like a small bear. Funny, 
though, how it could have stuck these 
needles in my hand.” “ Needles!” re- 
plied Verney, who was the older of the 
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two, “those are quills. I'll soon show 
you what it was that put them there.” 

They were satisfied that their visitor 
was still up in the dense boughs of the 
big pine, and made haste to build a big 
fire at the base of the tree. They piled 
on bark and pitch and soon had the 
flames leaping high, lighting all the sur- 
rounding trees. They gazed aloft, and 
there, crouched close against the brown 
trunk, his keen nose sniffing uneasily 
and eyes glittering, was the prowler. 
When Verney’s rifle spoke, the animal 
dropped heavily, rolling its bulky body 
over and over till it was but a few feet 
from the fire. 

“Now you can see what it is,” said 
Verney. “It’s a porcupine,” Jack re- 
plied. “ Yes, it’s a porcupine—a mount- 
ain porcupine—and he’s a whopper; he 
must weigh fully 40 pounds.” Then they 
dragged the animal nearer the fire and 
examined him closely. Like all full- 
grown porcupines of the Cascade 
Mountains, this one was as large as a 
small bear, being 3 ft. long without the 
tail, which was short and stubby. His 
principal characteristic was his arma- 
ment of spines and quills, which were 
white with black points—barbed and very 
poisonous. His fore-feet had 4 toes each 
and a rudimentary thumb; his hind-feet 
had 5 toes each. His muzzle was short, 
with small, round ears. His teeth were 
smooth and large, 2 above and 2 below, 
and shaped like chisels for cutting. Be- 
neath the longer hoary hair the fur was 
soft and brown. 

“Tt’s a good thing our dogs were not 
down here,” said Verney ; “ for he would 
have made pin-cushions of them. No 
dog will attack a porcupine the second 
time.” 

As the two boys climbed back into bed 
again, Jack remarked: “ It’s a good thing 
this bunk was built off the ground, for if 
he could have walked over us he would 
have made pin-cushions of us both.” 

Dennis H. STOvALL. 


AFIELD. 
PRACTICAL RIFLE SHOOTING. 


PracTIcAL RiFLE SHooTinc. By Wal- 
ter Winans. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. Cloth, 50 cents net. 
The writer of this little book, an ex- 

pert target shot with rifle and revolver, 
holds target shooting as at present con- 
ducted in very slight esteem. While not 
wholly condemning it, he points out that 
it does not qualify a rifleman in the true 
purposes of practical rifle shooting, 
whether for sport or warfare. “ By prac- 
tical rifle shooting,” he says, “I mean 
the capacity to so handle a rifle that the 
user can confidentiy expect to stop a 
wild animal even if in rapid motion and 
charging, or—in the case which I do not 
approve, but which may be an absolute 
necessity—a charging man.” We select 
at random a few quotations from his 
pages as showing Mr. Winans’ care in 
starting the beginner right: “Do not 
crane the head forward, but stand up- 
right and bring the rifle slowly to your 
shoulder. The eye is not to be brought 
down to the sights, but the sights 
brought up to the eye. The 
whole art of practical rifle shooting con- 
sists in the marksman’s ability to take in- 
stantaneous aim, and to discharge his 
weapon before he loses that aim. 
Be careful, at the moment of firing, that 
you do not jerk the weapon off its aim, 
and be especially on the guard against 
bobbing or dropping the muzzle of the 
rifle as you pull the trigger. 
Let all the saving of time be made after 
the weapon is raised, and not in the act 
of raising the rifle. The better a 
man learns to shoot in slow shooting at 
a fixed target, the worse shot he will be- 
come for shooting at moving targets.” 
The book teaches how the rifle should 
be used in practice calculated to improve 
the shooter’s “ form” in practical hunt- 
ing, and, though written primarily for 
the instruction of English riflemen, will 
be found equally valuable by Americans 
who. desire to become practical marks- 
men. 
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THE MEN OF THE OLD CATTLE RANGE. 
By DR. A. J. WOODCOCK. 


Andy Adams, the king of the cowboys of the 
old open range—not the arena (mark the dif- 
ference)—in his published work has said: 
“The cowboy was a man of few wants and sim- 
ple tastes. He was self-reliant. His loyalty 
to his employer was only equaled by his inde- 
pendence. The men of the range loved their 
horses. The language usually attributed to 
the cowboy in magazines is a mistake. He was 
not given to verboseness, but, when occasion 
required, there was no mistaking the meaning 
of his words, for they were straight from the 
shoulder. That he possessed a dialect, rich and 
expressive in the parlance of the range, there 
is no question. The cowboy was versatile, and 
could sing in a choir or clerk in a bank. When 
he saw his occupation going from him, he 
naturally turned to the first calling for which 
he was fitted. That the old West is a thing of 
the past, no one will dare to dispute. A com- 
bination of unseen obstacles, such as succes- 
sive severe winters, entailing serious loss of 
cattle, coupled with wire fences and railroads, 
killed the trail in a single year and the cow 
towns of the West became way stations, and 
the range man disappeared. There were nu- 
merous occupations inviting him, and, whether 
he opened a saloon or started a bank, he had 
the advantage of knowing the country and its 
people. While many of them can be found fol- 
lowing the occupation of the small ranchman 
of the present day, the greater majority (in 
the aggregate they were numbered by the tens 
of thousands) turned to other pursuits. They 
are scattered wide and can be found among 
the staid citizens of nearly any Western com- 
munity.”—From “The Truth About the Cow- 
boy.” 

It was the good fortune of the writer to pass 
verland, in the saddle, from the Missouri River 
across “the wide, brown buffalo plains” to the 
Black Hills and the Big Horn Basin so far be- 
yond them, and to meet and to know the men of 
the Northern Cattle Plains as the cowmen 
called that wild, rugged, desolate, never ending 
sweep of fascinating, fenceless land which ever 
seemed to lure and draw one on in the directio. 
of the setting sun. The wild buffalo were gone 
and the cowboy, so far as his occupation was 
concerned, was about to follow them. 

Yea; the men of the range are in every walk 
of life where the Anglo-Saxon tongue is spoken 
today. From Theodore Roosevelt to Andy 
Adams, the author, and from S. D. Loomis of 
Moomaw, Neb., who lives in a sod shack on 
the old Platte road and raises a little irrigated 
stuff, going to a granger round-up every spring 
and fall, to Ed. Eaton, who lives the good old 
life in the chaotic badlands wilderness of the 
Big Horn Basin, running a bunch of cattle on 
Nowater and the creek whose name we may not 
write. One mouthful of water from this bad- 
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lands draining, quick-step creek, as the snow 
draws off from these warm lands beneath the 
ardent glance of the northward moving sun 
and the breath of the Chinook winds of the 
early spring, will physic the man who dares 
to swallow it. Some old prospector will strike 
it rich on that creek some day (red sulphite, 
HgSs, called cinnabar ore, and probably some 
free mercury). 

Yes; from the blue waters of Hudson’s Bay 
clear down to and beyond the old Rio Grande, 
to the Pampas and other grassy llanos of South 
America, where the man of the horse, rope, 
branding iron and belt gun is still monarch of 
all his rope, iron and gun can reach; and from 
Wood River, a channel of the Platte, to and 
beyond the hills back of earthquake riven 
“Frisco” to Manila, P. I., you’ll find the old- 
time cowboy and you are liable to find him at 
the front. 











The ancestors of the rider who is here pic- 
tured came to America in the Puritan ship 
Mayflower. Their names are written through- 
out American history and are on the muster 
rolis of this country. One of them, Col. 
Knowlton, was killed at the battle of Long 
Island, while keeping the rear guard up to its 
work; another, Nathaniel Lyon, was killed at 
the battle of Wilson’s Creek, while leading a 
cavalry charge. The rider is a man of the 
American cattle range—a cow-puncher he calls 
himself. The replica is from life. Ed. Eaton 
was my hunting partner in the Big Horn Moun- 
tains and the writer wintered at his ranch on 
the Nowood River in the Big Horn Basin. As 
a buffalo hunter and later a cow-puncher, he 
has ridden the range from the Staked Plains 
of Texas to the muskegs of Manitoba since the 
year 1874. He is typical of the men whom 
Roosevelt led up San Juan Hill. 
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GUNS OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY. 





Thirty years ago when an Iowa hunter—we 
hadn’t learned to call them sportsmen then— 
wanted a gun and felt that his local dealer was 
too high on prices, he generally wrote a certain 
Cincinnati firm for a price-list and never failed 
to save money by so doing. To the best of my 
recollection, the firm name was “P. Powell & 
Sons,” and I believe the business is still being 
conducted under a different management, but 
that has nothing to do with the matter I now 
desire to discuss. The Powell catalogue is men- 
tioned because it was my first reference work 
in the study of fire-arms, and when the subject 
of old models or old prices recurs to mind I 
can see again the pages of that catalogue, with 
its crude illustrations and columns of figures 
that would strike present-day buyers speechless 
with despair. Think of Winchester repeaters— 
standard models—for $45.00! Think of paying 
more than half that sum for a Frank Wesson 
rim-fire single-shot, or. for a double-barrel muz- 
zle-loading gun guaranteed to be a “good imi- 
tation twist’! That was 30 years ago, mind 
you, but the big prices held on for a long time 
afterwards. I think it was in 1899 that I 
ordered a single-barrel shotgun from the Stev- 
ens people and it cost me $14.00, besides ex- 
press. Cheap enough, too, for no gun ever shot 
closer or harder. The only trouble with the 
old model Stevens gun was the action; it would 
get shaky, and the extractor would go to the 
bad and the dickens would be to pay in gen- 
eral. But, in spite of all, I got four times 
$14.00’s worth of use out of that gun, and then 
sold it for $8.00—even after improved arms of 
the same make were on the market for a smal- 
ler price. In 1882 I bought from a Little Rock 
gunsmith a muzzle-loading rifle of his own 
make, which cost me $13.00. I never could hit 
anything with it, but it was a bully good gun 
and dirt cheap at the time. Supposing I wanted 
today a single-shot rifle, what would $13.00 buy 
me? 

We all know that single-shot arms, both rifles 
and shotguns, have become ridiculously cheap, 
but comparatively few have paused to inquire 
why they are so. Fewer still, among the aver- 
age class of purchasers, would willingly accept 
the statement that these arms are sold at a 
price which leaves the manufacturer practically 
no margin of profit. The trouble has come 
about, not through over-production, but from 
business-hungry competition on the part of 
jobbers and the failure of makers to hold them 
properly in check. A prominent manufacturer 
writes: “A good illustration of what jobbers 
will do was shown some 2 years since, when 
the manufacturers suddenly dropped the price 
of single guns 33% per cent., and in just 48 
hours after the decline one large jobber was 
mailing price-lists to the retail trade at 18 
cts. per gun above actual cost, counting the 
freight and drayage. Today many jobbers are 
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selling single guns at actual factory costs, log. 
ing the freight and the 15 per cent. it costs to 
conduct their business.” Here we aave com. 
petition gone mad, with no one benefited but 
the purchaser. There is no logical excuse for 
such conditions and it may be taken for 
granted that they cannot last long. In fixing 
the selling price of any manufactured product, 
two things must be considered: Cost of ma- 
terial and workmanship, and the intrinsic value 
of the finished article. It is idle to claim that 
one gun is worth as much as another of similar 
type, weight and gauge. System and care in 
manufacture must command its price, and the 
imprint of a reputable maker is certainly worth 
something as a guarantee of quality. 

The only way in which present low prices 
can be maintained—providing there is no cor. 
responding reduction in the cost of material 
and labor—is by sacrificing excellence all 
around. A few cents must be saved here and 
a few more there, and the same force of factory 
hands must in some way grind out more fin- 
ished—or half-finished—guns. Such a policy 
would prove of small actual profit to the mak- 
ers and must certainly work a hardship for 
the purchaser. Beyond question, the best guns 
obtainable are none too good for American 
sportsmen. They have turned down the “cheap 
and nasty” Belgian makeshifts in favor of the 
home product, and common justice demands 
that they shall not suffer for their patriotism. 
If American arms, of whatever type, are now 
on the market at prices incompatible with a 
living profit to the makers, there is no earthly 
reason why prices cannot be advanced to a 
point permitting holding the-quality of such 
arms at the highest possible level. Americans 
are not niggardly in their buying. Take them 
where you will, at home or abroad, they have 
the reputation of spending money freely but 
with good judgment. They are paying more 
for their footwear today than before the ad- 
vance in leather; a shortage in the wheat crép 
puts them to digging deeper in their pockets. 
It impugns the intelligence of American sports- 
men to say they would not stand a 10 per cent. 
advance in the price of a firearm, whether it 
is listed at $5 or $500, if convinced that the old 
list necessitated either a loss to the makers or 
a departure from the standard of quality which 
have earned for these makers a reputation 
among the best. 

Competition may be said to be futile when 
it works a deterioration in the quality of the 
goods concerned. Such competition is never 
necessary, and in proof of this it is only needful 
to turn to a branch of the fire-arms trade where 
it has never been practiced. There are certain 
makes of revolvers in prime demand at prices 
only slightly lower than those which obtained 
15 or 20 years ago. Unquestionably their manu- 
facturers are making a good profit, and pur- 
chasers are content that they should. Other 
makers, producing revolvers quite as service- 
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{ Are the most ac- 
curate. 
| Clear view of ob- 
ject aimed at. 
{ Make accurate 
rapid-firing easy. 
{ Write for booklet telling the advantages Hair- 
line Sights have over all others. 
{ In ordering,state make, model and calibre of rifle 
and style of sight wanted. Order by number. 
{| Price, $1.50 each, including front sight, by mail 
postpaid. 
TUFTS MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. E, 
»31 West 3ist Street, New York City. 














Before You Invest 


A dollar in ougtion, get my book ‘How to Judge Invest- 
ments.” It tells you all about everything you should know 
before making any kind of an investment, either for a large 
or small amount. This book gives the soundest advice and 
may save you many dollars. Send two-cent stamp for a 
copy; do it now. 

a jour name and address and get the Investors’ 
Review for 


3 Months Free. 


This will keep you reliably posted on various kinds of 
investments. Address 


Editor INVESTORS’ REVIEW, 1698 Gaff Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 








THE FINEST KNIT 


Coat ever made is shown herewith. 
Every one of them goes out guaran- 
teed perfect, and may be returned 
ifnotabsolutely satisfactory. Hand- 
t of the best yarn money 

ae yang 

We — here our Pry 
man’s Special,’’ extra heavy, a’ 

.50. Same with or without col- 

r,in medium or light weight, 
for golf or outing. Prices, me- 
pace 50; light, $5.00. Charges 
prepaid 


Pockets strong and roomy; breast 
pocket stitched into compartments 

Comfort Cuffs—tight enough, but 
not too tight. 

Colors: Dead Grass, Gray, Maroon, 
Navy, White. Order early for Christ- 


mas, 

NORTHLAND KNITTING CoO., 
12 South Seventh St., - Minneapolis, Minn, 
27 Adams St., . - hicago, Ill. 
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able in general respects, have chosen to meet 
the demands of a cheaper trade and earn an 
equal profit by a greater output, but the sale 
of the higher-priced arms continues just the 
same. Within reasonable bounds, merit will 
command its price. Another fact just as irre- 
futable is, that American sportsmen are go- 
ing to keep right on buying guns, and Amer- 
ican guns by choice, and are content that the 
men who make the arms shall make a decent 
profit for themselves at the same time. 
Taking into consideration all things having a 
bearing on the subject, it is easy to predict 
that guns are not going to get cheaper, but 
will very likely advance in price in the near 
future. This applies more directly, of course, 
to single guns and rifles and to double guns 
listing under $25. In higher grades the ad- 
ditional charge is to a large extent for better 
finish and is usually large enough to leave a 
good margin of profit. Just when this ad- 
vance will take effect, if ever, depends wholly 
upon concerted action of the manufacturers, 
no one of whom cares to assume alone the re- 
sponsibility of initiatory steps. An almost 
parallel situation may now be found in the 
ammunition trade, where old lists are being 
religiously adhered to, though by reason of 
the higher price of shot the cost of loading 
shells has been increased in the neighborhood 
of $1.20 per thousand. Though not primarily 







written for the purpose, if a perusal of these 
desultory remarks prompts any one to pur- 
‘chase a supply of ammunition in advance of 
the time of actual need, it is hardly probable 
that the transaction will later prove a matter 
of regret. No conditions of trade can justify 
regularly handling staple products at cost. 

S. D. BaRnes. 


A NEW MODEL WINCHESTER. 








The success achieved by the Winchester 
Model 1905 (made in .32 and .35 calibres), as 
was to be expected, brought forth many re- 
quests for a gun of the same type, adapted to 
a high-power cartridge suitable for big-game 
hunting. Hence the new Winchester High- 
Power Model 1907. This gun shoots a cartridge 
of .351 calibre, with 180-grain bullet, having 
a muzzle velocity of 1,861 feet per second, and 
a penetration of 26%-inch pine boards when 
used with metal-patched bullets, and of 13%- 
inch pine boards when used with soft-point 
bullets. Although this cartridge is quite small 
in size, it is very powerful in execution and 
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can be highly recommended for use in hunting 
the largest of game. It has the Model 1905 
self-loading principle, which is very simple and 
strong, and which has demonstrated its absolute 
positiveness and durability by about two years’ 
service in the hands of users. It holds six 
shots, five of which are loaded into the maga- 
zine, which is detachable and can be inserted 
in the gun when the bolt is closed—making it 
much quicker, safer and handier than those 
that must be loaded with the bolt open. The 
shell is ejected from the side. There are no 
moving projections on the outside of the gun 
to cause trouble, and no screws to shake loose, 
The barrel is stationary, like that of any or- 
dinary gun, and the sights are attached directly 
to the barrel. It has a simple take-down device, 
which allows the gun to separate into two por- 
tions—the stock and action being in one part 
and the barrel and receiver in the other. The 
new rifle has a 20-inch nickel-steel barrel, and 
a handsome pistol-grip stock and weighs about 
7% Ibs. 


—_— 


BRITISH COLUMBIA REFLECTIONS. 





LOOKING over the various catalogues, one is 
struck by the multiplicity of names applied: to 
steel barrels used in gun making; and the 
question comes to mind: “Is there the actual 
difference between them the prices indicate? 


The New Winchester High-Power Model 1907 
Self-Loading Rifle. 


or is it merely a matter of engraving and fin- 
ish? A semi-expert description of Whitworth 
steel, Krupp steel, Acme steel, Titanic steel, 
Crown steel, Bernard steel, Nitro steel, etc., 
down to the rolled steel barrels, would furnish 
a most interesting chapter of gun lore and be 
of inestimable value to the novice in selecting 
a gun that would exactly suit his needs and 
purse. Who will furnish the information? 
7 * * 

Did it ever strike you, Brother Sportsman, 
that the patrons of the Gun Club and readers 
of Sports AFIELD are the most thorough gen- 
tlemen from every walk of life? An instance 
of this. Last Christmas a turkey shoot was 


‘held here under the auspices of the Gun Club. 


As soon as a member won a turkey, he would 
stand aside and say, “Now, you fellows that 
haven’t got a turkey get in the next squad.” 
The consequence was that nearly every one 
won a turkey and each declared they had 
never enjoyed a shoot so much in all their 
lives. 
* * * 

Acain. This year one of the clubs put its 
best prizes in as Second and Third; while in 
another club the winner of the medal for the 
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Find out by “trying out” the STEVENS 


SHOOT OUR FAMOUS MAKE. A good Bag— 
Bull’s-Eyes a-plenty—NO MISSES—are 
STEVENS RESULTS. 


We manufacture 
RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
SHOTGUNS. 






Ask your dealer and 
insist on our popular 
make, If you cannot obtain, 
we ship direct, carriage charges 
prepaid, upon receipt of catalog price. 
Send for 140-page illustrated catalog. If 
interested in SHOOTING, you ought to 
have it. Mailed for 4 cents in stamps to cover 
postage. 

Our attractive Hanger will be sent anywhere 
for 6 cents in stamps. 


J. STEVENS ARMS S AND TOOL CO., 
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The SMITH GUN won the Grand 
American Handicap 1902 and 1906. 
The SMITH AUTOMATIC EJECTOR, 
fitted with the HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER, 
won the Grand Eastern Handicap in 
Philadelphia. 


VICTORY! 


You can’t miss them with a 


SMITH. 


Mention Sports Afield 
and send for Art 
Catalogue. 





HUNTER ARMS CO., Fulton, N. Y. 


BRADLEY’S ANTI- cannot rant or pit i thee ropes are wed, 
RUST ROPES. ah ee. Bent pee postpaid. $1.00 


per set for Sho! for Rifles; 25¢.for Revolvers. Give gauge and 
" of barrel. Sen: acces giving full particulars. 
i “> BRADLEY’S SHOTGUN SIGHT Makes wing shooting casy 


increased at trap and in field. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. Send A pret iar. 
Address C. L. BRADLEY, Clarksville, Tenn. 





























Hi Greatest Revolver = 
° ¢ Value for the Money 


Send for Catalogue. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS C0., 285 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 
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season’s shoot did not compete, leaving the 
prizes in the final shoot for the “scrubs’—and 
we got them. 
+’ = = 

Dip you ever follow a calling that required 
365 days’ punctual attendance each year, and 
not feel a state of envious cussedness creep 
into you about the beginning of the shooting 
season? The writer felt that way; so, a few 
days ago, he hitched up his trotter and hied 
him away 10 miles before daylight and took 
a morning with the shore birds. He managed 
to get a dozen snipe and a teal, and on the 
way home knocked over a couple of crows and 
a Cooper hawk. He now thinks be feels better. 

Vancouver, B. C. W. G. ELLIort. 


—<—$—$—$———___ 


MARBLE’S ADJUSTABLE LEAF SIGHT. 





In this sight the leaf is firmly held in posi- 
tion by the spring of the long flat part when 
either up or down, and can-be instantly put in 
either position. When folded down it permits 

a free use of 


peep and 
front sights. 
The _ notch- 





piece is held 
at elevation 
‘desired by the screw at its side, and is 
also reversible. The V shaped notch is for 
use with Rocky Mountain front sight. The 
half round notch is for use with bead front 
sights. In addition to its utility as a middle 
sight, it serves as a check to detect any devia- 
tion in the alignment of the other sights. In 
ordering, mention Sports AFIELD and state mod- 
el and calibre. Address W. L. Marble, Glad- 
stone, Mich. 


_—_—_—SP 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





C. W. Bupp broke 170 ex i75 at Kenosha, 
Wis., recently—shooting U. M. C. Nitro Club 
shells as usual. While “Uncle Charlie” is 
modesty personified, he can always be relied 
on to give a superb account of himself when- 
ever he faces the traps. 


* _ - 

THE camper or the hunter often meets with 
an emergency when the preservation of his 
life may depend upon the possession of a quick 
and accurate pocket weapon. It may be a wild- 
cat, a rattlesnake or perhaps a savage dog that 
is encountered. In any case, the possessor of 
an “H. & R.” hammerless revolver is equipped 
for all contingencies. It is small and easily 
carried. May be fired instantly by simply pul- 
ling the trigger, yet at the same time it is 
absolutely safe, since there is no other way 
by which it can be fired save by pulling the 
trigger. It is sold at a price that is within the 
reach of everybody, yet is not a “cheap” weap- 
on in any sense. The H. & R. is made of the 
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very best materials, each arm being carefully 
tested before leaving the factory. 





WESTERN sportsmen will, we feel assured, be 
interested in reading the ad. of Anton F. Pend] 
& Son, 622 Racine Ave., Chicago—father and 
son being both taxidermists of real ability. The 
elder Pendl was one of the most trusted game- 
head mounters for Fred Kaempfer, the well- 
known Chicago taxidermist, going to work for 
him in the year 1871. Pendl Junior is a man 
of artistic temperament and excels in mount- 
ing birds and the smaller animals. The Messrs, 
Pendl own their own home and their work- 
shop is directly in the rear of the dwelling— 
making their expenses much lighter than usu- 
ally obtains in a big city. They make a spe- 
cialty of deer heads and fish and wild-fowl 
panels. Their prices are sure to please you 
and they especially invite correspondence from 


sportsmen. 
* ok m 


WE are indebted to the Passenger Dept. of the 
C. & N. W. Ry. for an uncommonly interesting 
70-page booklet on fishing and hunting in the 
Northwest, in which almost every possible en- 
quiry suggesting itself to the sportsman-tourist 
is satisfactorily answered. It is a work of gen- 
uine information, and, even if you are not going 
far afield again until next summer, you should 
send for a copy and study it during these long 
evenings indoors. It contains the game and 
fish laws of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Wyoming, together with a complete list of 
hotels and hunters’ camps, the daily and week- 
ly rates, and the kind of game most abundant 
in each locality. Mention Sports AFIELD and 
send your request to C. A. Cairns, G. P. A., 215 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ills. 


TAXIDERMY is not only a delightfully inter- 
esting study, but by its aid the amateur can, 
while learning, earn many a dollar by mount- 
ing the various trophies of ‘his sportsman 
friends. If he be fortunate enough to live in 
the country and is a good wing-shot to boot, 
he can secure his own trophies, mount them as 
his artistic sense may direct and either retain 
them for home decoration or sell them at good 
figures to others. To Prof. J. W. Blwood of 
Nebraska much credit is due for originating 
and perfecting a system of carefully graded 
instruction, whereby taxidermy can be suc 
cessfully taught by mail—depending largely of 
course on the native ability of each scholar. 
And thus it was that, some 3 years ago, he 
founded the now famous Northwestern School 
of Taxidermy, with its hundreds of successful 
graduates in every part of the Union. If you 


desire some really attractive literature on” 
taxidermy and its possibilities, address Prof. 
J. W. Elwood, 62 E. Street, Omaha, Neb. 
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Build What You Build, Well. 


- Build your body cell by cell, WELL. Use properly selected FOOD. That is the material, 
aa and, as the builder of a building selects the best brick and mortar, so you should select the very 
nan best material the world affords from which to build your body. 
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=¢ — Grape-Nuts 


suc: 


ft 
fis food is made from the certain selected parts of Wheat and Barley which supply the Phosphate 


he of Potash that assimilates with Albumen and makes the soft gray matter in the nerve cells and 
hool brain to perfectly rebuild and sustain the delicate nervous system upon which the whole struc- 
sful ture depends, and the food is so prepared in manufacture that the babe or athlete can digest it. 


spe **There’s a Reason”’ and a profound one for GRAPE-NUTS. 


Prof. 


ter- 


Nowadays we have that material right at hand chosen by an expert. 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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GAME IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 





Wisconsin still has many good hunting 
grounds, especially in the northern portion, 
where the country is covered with thick 
growths of hemlock—the highlands and ridges 
having been chopped over, leaving the stumps 
and tree-tops scattered about in such profusion 
that we found rather hard hunting sometimes. 
The accompanying photograph taken in Taylor 
County last November just as my chum and 
I broke camp to come home after a 10 days’ 
hunt—will give you an opportunity to see that 
there is no lack of deer in that part of Wis- 
consin. 

On the 4th day, as my partner and I were re- 
turning to camp with a large doe, we had to 
cross a swamp. The footing being rather un- 
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At the big Chattanooga meet, H. J. Borden 
scored 390 ex 400, to the delight of his many 
friends. Previous to this he was high gun at 
the Mobile tournament, with a score of 341 ex 
400—shooting U. M. C. shells at both meets, 
Owing to the strong sun-glare on the waters 
of the Bay, the shooting at Mobile was done 
under very trying conditions. 


TuHeE excellent portrait of Captain Pike, the 
explorer, which we have embodied in the head- 
ing of Mr. Bickel’s interesting account of the 
discovery of Pike’s Peak (just about 100 years 
ago today), was taken from the late Dr. Elliott 
Coues’ work, “The Expeditions of Zebulon 














RESULT OF A TEN DAYS’ HUNT IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 








certain, we removed the cartridges from our 
rifles. When within about 2 rods of camp, we 
espied a fine young buck coming down the turn- 
pike. My chum was carrying the doe upon his 
back and I had both guns. I threw one to 
the ground the moment I saw the buck, ran to 
a knoll a few feet ahead, and pulled up, ex- 
pecting to bring down my game—when Lo! 
I had forgotten to pump a cartridge into the 
barrel; and, by the time I got loaded and out 
into the road where I could take aim, my buck 
was so far in the distance he made altogether 
too fine a mark for a marksman of no better 
skill than myself. L. E. ScHNARE. 
Granton, Wisconsin. 


At the Royalton (Minn.) shoot, J. L. D. 
Morrison broke 195 ex 200—using U. M. C. 
Arrow shells. 





Montgomery Pike through Louisiana Territory 
and in New Spain”; New York, 1895. Francis 
P. Harper, publisher. 
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BraDiey’s Anti-Rust Ropes (illustrated in 
our advertising dept.) are among the most 
valued of recent inventions in the way of 
shooting accessories—their frequent use insur- 
ing long life and efficiency for one’s shotguns, 
rifles and revolvers. In the same illustration, 
the muzzle of the shotgun is firmly clasped 
by a pair of Bradley’s Shotgun Sights—thus 
giving a separate sight for each barrel. When 
you put your favorite hammerless aside for a 
few days or for several months, if you will 
get a set of the “ropes” and insert them, you 
need not worry any more about rust or pits. 
Circulars of the maker, C. L. Bradley, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 
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For prairie fz and quail to turkeys and 
geese there is no all-around shotgun like the 12- 


gauge ZZardim Model 1g repeating take-down. 


This gun is light and quick. It comes to the shoulder with 
the pleasant certainty which means good scores. 

The solid top, side ejection, automatic hangfire, safety recoil 
blocke and take-down features all make for that JZ/zrvin 
comfort and convenience so prized by gun lovers, 

Any goose or duck shooter appreciates a repeating shotgun 
in which the breech bolt, when closed, fills the opening in the 
frame, thus keeping out sand, rushes and rain or snow, a gun 
that will not freeze up or clog, and all huntsmen value the 
safety recoil block, which prevents the breech being opened by 
accident or prematurely in rapid firing. 


The magazine carries five shells, and with one in the cham- 
ber, the ZZar/in Model 19 places six shots at your disposal. 
All six shots can be fired in four seconds. 

The breech-block and all the working parts are cut from 
solid steel drop-forgings. 

Barrels for the Model 19 ZZzer/zn, Grades **B’’ and **C,”° 
are made of ‘* Special Smokeless Steel ** severely tested and 
are required to put over 325 No. 8 shot into a 30-in. circle at 
40 yards, 


The many superior qualities of this beautiful shotgun are described more fully in our 
new Catalogue, which will be mailed you FREE upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 


Lhe Ilarlin Prrearms Q., 49 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 














STEELFISHING RODS 


invariably transform every bite into a 
catch. For all around fishing they have 
the requisite spring, and quick action. 
While elastic, they are strong and outlast 
any other rod on the market. We have 
manufactured them for over 16 years, with 
constant improvements ; always of the very 
best material, and expert workmanship. 
Look for our trade mark ‘‘Bristol’’ on 
every reel seat. Absolutely guaranteed. 
Send for our Handsome Illustrated Cata- 
logue. It’s free. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO., 
§2 Horton Street, 
BRISTOL, 
































“The Harder it Blows—the Brighter it Glows.” 
THE 


Matchless (,72¢4,.) 
Cigar Lighter 
Lights cigar, cigarette Two-thirds 


and pipe anywhere, at 
any time—in wind, 













rain or snow 
—on landor 
sea. 
The 
Matchless The 
Cigar — 
Lighter 
6 Lidkter 
Fits the vest 
pocket like a Is a necessity 
match box, Is to the smok- 
always ready 
and never 
fails to work. 
It’s man, 


or Sports- 
man. 


Your dealer has (or can get) ‘The Matchless Cigar 
Lighter.” If he won’t, we will mail you one a . 
with instructions for use and our two-year guarantee, 

on receipt of price—50 cents. Tilustrated and descrip- 
tive circulars on application. 


The Matchless Cigar Lighter Mfg. Co., Dept. 3, 
16 John Street, New Yurk City, N. Y. 




































It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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WEELIE’S BARGAIN. 





“Did you notice this, Mr. Thomas?” asked the 
Professor, looking up from the county paper. 
“Here is the marriage license of Susan Rannels 
and William Finkbeiner. Is this Weelie as we 
call him?” oy 
_ “He’s the feller, Prof. That reminds me of 
his little bargain in seersuckers when he first 
began to court Susie. I thought sure it would 
break up the match but seems like it didn’t. 
Want to hear the story? Yes, it’s a short one; 
there’s plenty of time before school opens. 

“You see, we mountain folks thought it 
rather strange that the Finkbeiners should 
come and settle here among our hills: we're 
not so exclusive nor suspicious but I reckon it 
was just because they were so different from 
us. Good folks, but tight, yes, sir! close as the 
bark on a sycamore in July. Expected pay for 
every little thing they let other folks have, 
which isn’t our style at all. 

“Well, Weelie was true to the family prin- 
ciples, just as close as his dad for a while— 
but I reckon he’s loosenin’ up a little or Susie’d 
never have him. You know how it is, Prof, 
if a feller ever spends money recklessly in his 
life it’s when he’s settin’ up to a girl: whole 
process kindo shows a chap what he’ll do for 
a@ good cause. When Weelie first went out 
among our girls it seemed like he couldn’t 
spend a cent for ary one of them; never fed 
them but one dish of ice-cream at the church 
socials, never hired a livery rig, didn’t even 
buy a nickel’s worth of candy or chewin’ wax 
to keep them cheerful and contented. 

“That’s the way things went till he got to 
goin’ with Susie. Seemed plum gone from the 
start and just willin’ to do anything to keep 
his holt, but girls is slippery critters and if ever 
a feller had to step around spry to keep his job 
it was Weelie. I know the stock, Prof. Susie’s 
mother and my wife are cousins: mighty hard 
to catch, but tame down nice and trot well in 
double harness. 

“Last summer it turned off hot about the time 
folks lays by their corn—not plain warm, but 
hot, bilin’ hot. Indeed, they say that they found 
old man Johnson down Lacey Creek way layin’ 
on his back in the shade, huggin’ the picture 
of an ice-berg to keep cool. Sounds a little 
fishy, don’t it? It was as hot as I ever see and 
my summer suits went off like penny whistles 
in fair time till, when Weelie come in the store 
there was only four of his size left, countin’ 
the two suits of seersuckers that I’d had on 
hand for them last ten years. 

“There was four as I said—a grey flannel, a 
brown and grey mixed, and .the two seersuck- 
ers. One of them was rather shopworn, but the 
other had kep’ its looks well, was really a good 
lookin’ piece of goods if it had been in style or 
anywhere in gunshot of it. Weelie looked them 
all over and asked the prices, a-fingerin’ the 
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goods and lookin’ at the underside as if he'd 
bought suits all his life, when the plain facts 
was this was the first time he’d ever been in the 
store to buy one for hisself, and I reckon hig 
ma didn’t know it or she’d been on hand to 
buy for him. He looked them over, takin’ hig 
time to it, goin’ over all of them, but every 
time comin’ back to the seersuckers, ’cause they 
was the cheapest, I reckon. 

“I made him a price on that stuff that was 
below cost, hopin’ he’d take a shine to it, and 
when I caught his eye restin’ lovingly on it and 
his fingers sorter caressin’ its crinkly folds, I 
just naturally cut that down a couple of notches 
and offered to wait on him till fall for the 
money. ‘I’ll take it,’ says he, and with that the 
stuff was sold. As I was doin’ it up I told him 
to keep out of the rain and the wet or he’d have 
trouble. He said he would and left the store. 

“In a night or two there was to be a do-up 
on Grassy: he went and of course he took 
Susie. It was a hot, muggy night, not much air 
stirring anywhere; pretty hard on us older 
folks but the young people had a good time, 
When the party broke up it looked black and 
squally in the southwest and Weelie, remem- 
bering my advice about the seersucker, wanted 
to wait a half-hour or so till the storm went 
by; but Susie insisted on going and they went. 
Weelie was learning even then how to keep 
peace in the family. ; 

“Well, by the time they reached Stillwater it 
was raining right smart and a mile or so far- 
ther down the road they got a good old ducking, 
or rather Weelie did; for as soon as he found 
out where the rain was coming from he changed 
sides with Susie and took all the water hisself. 
By and by the rain quit falling, the moon came 
out and everything looked fine for a spell of 
number one courting: all the facilities was 
there, including a willing couple, I reckon; but 
Weelie never said a word—only ‘Git ap!’ and 
such like to the horse, like he was in a hurry 
to get home. 

“Then, to make matters more suspicious, he 
kept wiggling about in his seat like he’d set 
down on an ant-hill unbeknownst to hisself, and 
he kept on clucking to that horse to hustle up. 
By and bye he dug up a sigh that seemed to 
come from down at the bottom of his innards; 
then another, like he was blowing off steam. It 
was bad enough on Susie for her feller not to 
get to courting when she was expecting it so 
much, but for him to squirm and sigh and cluck 
to the horse was too much. At last she up and 
asked him what was the matter with him—did 
he eat too much ice-cream at the party? or did 
he have the Saint Vitus dance or what did ail 
him, anyhow? 

“This bothered him a sight, for he wasn't 
used to bluffing like most of our chaps, and of 
course he couldn’t tell her the truth, but he 
managed to stammer out that he guessed he 
was getting the rheumatiz like his pa, he was 
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A Wonderful FREE Offer| 


Handsome Durable Suit Case, Whiskey Glass, Corkscrew and 
5 Full Quarts Old Settlers Club Whiskey for $5.00 rani: 


This handsome and durable Leather Handle Dress Suit Case, . ” 
regular gentlemen’s size, fine brass locks and trimmings, SSS 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


with 5 full quarts 10-year old ‘“‘Old Settlers Club 
Whiskey,” securely packed. No marks to show 
contents. Ali express charges prepaid upon 
receipt of $5.00. When you receive the whiskey ae % we 
try it. Put it to any test you like. Show it to your pi 4 CL 1 Gales “3 
physican; if he does not say that it is the purest, — 
smoothest, most palatable and best whiskey for medi- 
cinal use that it is possible to obtain or get from any- 
body at three times our price (which is $5.00 for 
5 full quarts including Dress Suit Case) box it up 
and return it, and your money will be returned 4 
to you at once. This offer is made fora short : 
time only in order to add new customers. £ 































For orders from Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, wens: 


ana, Nevada, Washington, New Mexico, Utah, Oregon, add & 
61.50 extra on account of excessive express charges 





















This is a rod that is ever hailed with delight by the rifleman accustomed to the ordinary “‘ wobbly”’ joint, 
ay ~ | affair, so utterly unlike this one’s solid. unswerving rigidity. 
will be seen by the accompanying sectional cuts, when its three ——- are screwed home, it is as solid 

















asa te be. rod. A long, neatly fitting, steel dowel enters the recess red for it in its solid brass section 
and imparts to the rod a 8; rigidity which the screw, thus selleve of all side strain upon it, backs up. It 
has twosteel joints, Any cleaner 
steel swivel at its - will fit. Ask your 
end and is fitted : : dealer first. Price 
th handsome co- Sia prepaid, $1.00. 
cobola handle. TW0 wexgmeGo a —— rae 
detachable tips. Send for 56- 
catalogue “ 




















ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun, 
you'll make a Bull's Eye by sending three 
2-cent stamps fer the new Ideal Handbook 
No. 16, 146 pages, Free. The latest En- 
cyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets. Mention Sports Afield. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, 





Hotel Woodbound 
Magnolia Springs, 
Baldwin Co., 

ALABAMA, 

A beautitul Winter Resort. Fishing 
and Hunting. Send for Beoklet. 
JOHN WALKER, prop., or 
Geo. W. Garside, 2012 State St., Chicago 
Tel. Calumet 2389. 




































New Haven, Conn. 
: 


H & Greatest Revolver 
° ¢ Value for the Money 


Send for Catalogue. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS C0.,235 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass 
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feelin’ so queer, all drawed up like. That was 
all she got out of him all the way home. You 
see, how I come to find out all this was her ma 
and my wife is cousins and what one knows 
the other does. 

“About midnight they reached home. Weelie 
seemed awful stiff and rheumatic when he got 
out to tie up to the hitching post, and, just as 
he got his grip on Susie to lift her out of the 
buggy, out come her mother with a light; some 
women does the foolishest things, and when she 
got her eye on Weelie she laughed till she had 
to set down on the step and hold her sides. 

“Poor Weelie! where his seersuckers was 
still covering him they were sticking to him 
as tight as his ma to her money; they’d shrunk 
away from his hands and feet like he’d been 
bathing in persimmon juice; my fine suit I’d 
sold only a few days before had drawed up into 
a bathing suit for a ten-year-old boy. Soon as 
Susie hit the ground she run up to her ma, and, 
says she, ‘What’s the matter with you, Ma? 
Are you gone plum crazy?’ ‘Her ma managed 
to say, ‘Look at Weelie!’ and when she saw 
those seersuckers running away from that fel- 
ler’s hands and feet, she let out a yell that 
would have done credit to an Injun and broke 
for the house a-kitin’, 


AFIELD. 


the Hunter One-Trigger, and the report says 
that the birds were the fastest that were ever 
trapped on the Coast. 
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Pire smokers should carefully read the ad. 
of E. Hoffman, maker of the famous Spilman 
Mixture. Having seen this tobacco in process 
of manufacture, we can vouch for its cleanli- 
ness and purity. Many lovers of the pipe, hay- 
ing once used it, could not be induced to smoke 
any other brand. So great is its maker’s con- 
fidence, that he will send you a can by mail, 
prepaid; then, after trying it, you can either 
remit for it or else return the tobacco. Ad- 
dress the E. Hoffman Co., 179 East Madison 


St., Chicago, Ills. 
* 


An autoloading repeating rifle which will 
knock down the biggest game and keep it down, 
is at last offered by the Remington Arms Com- 
pany—the invention of John Browning, “the 
father of American small arms.” Its cartridge 
has a high velocity and carries a heavier bul- 
let than the .30-30, .303, or .35 self-loading— 
delivering a blow of stunning force. Like the 
Remington autoloading shotgun, it utilizes its 
recoil to eject, reload and cock the arm, thus 
reducing the “ kick.” It is a 5-shot repeater, the 








THE NEW REMINGTON AUTO-LOADING RIFLE, 





“Did he ever go back to see her? Oh, yes. 
She felt awful sorry over the way she’d treated 
him that night and let him know it some way; 
so after that little incident he got the best there 
was in the house—including the girl.” 

JAMES S. COMPTON. 
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Ar Coronado Beach, California, Sept. 16, 
1906, Wm. Clayton of Kansas City, defeated 
Gus Knight, the California live-bird champion, 
in the 100 live-bird match. Mr. Clayton used 
his L. C. Smith Automatic Ejector, fitted with 


cartridges being introduced into the gun in 
clips of five—which is the loading system of 
all Government arms at the present time. The 
breech is locked by a turning bolt, which al- 
lows the use of high-power cartridges; the trig- 
ger pull is extra light and the gun will not 


- jar off. This gun is now made in .35 calibre 


Remington central-fire rimless cartridges, with 
a 200-grain bullet and a velocity of about 2,000 
ft. per second. Later it will bé furnished in 
.25, .30-30 and .32 special. It can be used either 
as a single-shot or repeater; weight about 7% 
Ibs., with 22-inch barrel only. It is of take- 
down model and lists at $30—subject to deal- 
ers’ discount. 








Pooler’s Boss Shot Cartridge Belt and Game Carrier. 


strap and 


Lili ib te 





ers, per 
This 


ers in, which prevent wads from starting on shot. Can 

many holders as waist measures in inches, for 5 cents eac 

30. mplete yy sent post-paid to any address, $2.50; cartridge hold- 
ozen, cts. 

belt is neat, handsome and well made. Will last any sports- 


The only practical Shot Cartridge Holder and Belt in use. Cartridges 
cannot qrep ont of this belt. Has 83-inch woven canvas belt, with shoulder 
game hooks, for carrying small 
belt is adjustable at both ends 
Holds 28 to 30 cartridges (either 10, 12 or 16-gauge shells); either crimped 
paper shells or brass shells; holders 


with perfect ease. The 
and can fitted to any sized waist. 


for brass shells have wad support- 
mat on belts as 
holder above 


man a lifetime. A Splendid Christmas Present. 


R. H. POOLER, Manufacturer, - 


Serena, Illinois. 
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SHOOTING JACKETS 





$3.00 $4.50 $6.00 


Guaranteed all wool, seamless, elastic, close 
fitting, but not binding. Comfortable and con- 
venient. Designed especially for duck shooters, 
trap shooters, etc., but suitable for all outdoor 
pa Must be seen to be appreciated. Made 
only in three colors—Dead Grass, Oxford Gray 
and Scarlet. 


Send us your address for one of our Gun 
Catalogues, Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


THE H. H. KIFFE co., 
523 Broadway. - - NEW YORK. 











Pipe 
Smokers! 


Apilman ff ivtute 
is the best pipe tobacco on the market. It is impossible to 
nee a better mixture. The flavor and aroma of this to- 
bacco are such that your friends will ask about it, whether 
“= smell it or smoke it. 
t is made from the choicest selected pure leaf without 
artificial flavoring of any kind; mixed, one pound at a time, 


by one who knows how. It contains no glycerine (most 
smoking tobaccos do). 


Without a Bite or a Regret. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—If your dealer doesn’t keep it, 

send us his name and yours on your business card or 
an = head and we will mail you a can to try. Smoke a 
pipeful or two, try y it theveughit ; then send us the money 
or the tobacco, whichever you’d rather part with. 


3% ozs. 75 cents. %4 Ib. $1.65. 1 lb. $3.30 prepaid. 
Send for booklet: “How to Smoke a Pipe.” 


E. Hoffman Company 
Manufacturers 
179 Madison Street, Chicago. 











the way ‘*3-in-One” Is 

sold. Look for the big 

RED ONE on the label. No 

otheroil bearsit. Thereis and 

can be only one ‘‘3-in-One,” for it Is the 
first and only oil compound that cleans and 
polishes furniture perfectly; lubricates all 
things “‘oilright’; prevents rust on every 
metal surface. FREE: Generous sample and 
new complete book. Write right now. 


G.W.ColeCo. er yecahingten Life Bldg., 
New York 








Indian Moccasins. 


Made of Genuine Moosehide, embroidered 
designs. 







with Indian tribe di 


Men’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75, Ladies’ and Boy: 
$2.25, , Youths ak Misse: sses, 11-1 7 00, “Ohil 
dren's (cloth tops), 5-10, 

Sent prepaid on receipt on price. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

We also snd handsome MOOCA- 
SIN SLIPPE same m: —— sizes 

tices as above. They are ee sensible and the most com- 

forte le home foot coverings imaginable. Write for Illustrated Circu- 
lar and price list of Moccasins and oe Shoes of every description. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Atield.” 







CHEW... 


Beeman’s 


THE ORIGINAL 


. Pepsin 
| Gum + » 


Cures Indigestion and 
Sea-sickness. 


All Others ore_lmitetions. 


$446 4464446464646464446446446446464646464646465686 
, Dab bb bbb bbb DDD DDD DDD 
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Hunting Boots, Shoes and Moccasins. 


I have measurements on file of all old 
customers who have bought the Cele- 
brated Thompson Poe gm | Boots 
and Shoes of the W, Fred Quimby Oo. 
of New York for the past 20 years and 
am prepared to make the same grade of 
sportsmen’s footwear as in the past. I 
was formerly superintendent of the shoe 
png ae t! tfirm and have bonght 
out the right to make the Thompson 
Hunting and Shoes. 

Ifyou don’t know these igueotn wettoene 
for particulars. If wr og * ee now 
know where to get them Measure- 
ment blanks and prices on egplication. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
240 Halsey St.. NEWARK, N. J. 


4@ All Work Guaranteed. “@a 
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The Parker Gun has always And will always 
been a Winner, | be found 
parker gun ny benwes,Golog Gare. AT THE TOP. 


Aug. 25, 1906, won the Western 
es - with the record score 
of 97 ex 100 at 21 yds. rise. At 
the same shoot Mr. Crosby also 
8cO; ex 300. 8 scores 
as these prove the merits of the 
Parker gun beyond question. 
The Parker gun has always 
done the greatest shooting the 
world has ever known. Send 
for catalogue. 


PARKER BROS., * sr aeont se 


HUNTERS’ TICKETS 
FROM CHICAGO 


VIA THE 





ON SALE DAILY to NOVEMBER 15th 


LIMITED TO 
DECEMBER 5, 1906. 


$12.65 t. MEDFORD and Retum 
12.95 CHELSEA = and Return 
13.35 RIB LAKE $s and Return 
13.30 WESTBORO and Return 
13.55 OPEMA and Return 
14.00 PRENTICE and Return 
15,20 LADYSMITH and Return 
14.15 PHILLIPS and Retum 
14.85 FIFIELD and Return 
15.15 PARK FALLS and Return 
15.25 BUTTERNUT and Return 
15.70 GLIDDEN sand Return 


Excellent Hunting Along This Line 


~ Aa For fall information apply to 
GEO. J CHARLTON, Ceneaa Arsrencen Acer F. B. MARTIN, CP. & TA . 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 204 S, Clark Street, - - CHICAGO, ILL, 








Wilson’s Complete Cooking 
and Serving Outfit 


consisting of 58 pieces, as shown in cut. 

necessary to cook in all styles, 
for a party ofsix. Ovens made of smooth, 
heavy steel, cemented seams, no solder. 
When packed may be locked. No experi- 


ment. Man’f'rs of high grade Tent Heat- 
ers, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell Boxes and 
Minnow Pails. Send for Ciroular. 


Pat. March 10, 1896. F. Cortez Wilson & Co., 
239 and 241 Lake Street, Chicago, Ills. 


14}4x1036x8. Wt. 20 Ibs. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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HUNTING 
inthe & 

LAND of 

HIAWATHA 


By A. D. SHAFFMASTER 


HUNTING 
IN THE LAND 
OF HIAWATHA 


“Seven seasons of delightful outings are graphically 
told. It is written in the form of a journal—thereby re- 
taining much of the freshness and accuracy of a personal 
diary.”"—Chicago Daily News. 


“A pleasant chronicle of camp life and incidents per- 
taining to hunting trips in the vicinity of the Tahquamenon 
River.”"—Detroit Free Press. 


“The book rmmgs true—as we can testify from actual ex- 
periences in that paradise of sportsmen, the great North 
Woods.”—Sports Afield. 


Illustrated with Photographs taken by the Author. 
185 Pages Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, - ILLINOIS. 


A TOOL KIT FREE 


To any one sending us 3 
yearly subscriptions (your re- 
newal will count as 1) at $1.50 
each, we will send a 


Napanoch 
Pocket Knife 
Tool Kit, 


postpaid, free of charge. If 
you can send only 2 subscrip- 
tions, add 50 cts. additional in 
cash—making total of $3.50— 
and the tool kit is yours. This 
kit sells for $2.25 and you 
would not part with it for 


rowan twice the amount, if it could 
not be replaced. 


For further particulars see advt. elsewhere 3d = 
issue. Sample copies for canvassing free, u 

lication to SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING ¢ cO., 

58 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Hunters! Fisher- 
men! Lovers of 
Nature! The art of 
taxidermy has long been 
kept secret, but we 
Now teach you how to 


Mount 
Birds animes 


art as great as painting and 

eoulpture. yet an art that every man, 

> woman and child can easily learn.— 

Wonderfully fascinating. Taxider- 

my soon becomes a hobby of business 
men who are lovers of nature. 


DecorateYourDen 


Decorate it with your own trophies of 
the gun and rod as mounted by yourself. 


A few good specimens will pay for our entire‘course 
in saving you the fees of a professional taxidermist. 

Or you can sell your mounted trophies or mount 
specimens for other people. A remarkable profit- 
able occupation or side line—remarkably profitable. 

This school with J. W. Elwood (former superintendent of 
schools in Iowa) as its manager, and the country’s greatest 
artist as director, won the First Grand Prize and eight gold 
medals for its great taxidermy exhibit at the Portland, 
Oregon, Exposition. 

The fact that we successfully teach taxidermy by corre: 
spondence is shown by hundreds and hundreds of letters 
from graduates. (2 Here, for instance, is a 
photograph of a deer-head mounted after five 

weeks correspondence instructions by one of 
our students, Dr. Sage Warner, 112 arborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 2 gyerentes you satis- % 
faction, or charge no a ition. 


Write Today !;%2¢se's!¢224 


of the beautiful Taxidetear magazine, showin 
pictures of birds, fishes and game as mount 
correctly and artistically. Write also for the 
special offer we are now making to a limited 
number of students. Wr'te today. 








N.W.SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY Wi 
62 E st., OMAHA, NEB 


PORTFOLIO OF ART GEMS 


Free! Beautiful Life-like Study, “The Dream Maiden” 
In Full Color With Every Order. 


These famous pictures by the foremost of the 
world’s greatest artists have been reproduced by 
us on artists’ finest paper, full India tin 7 
7x10, and exquisitely HAND PROOFE. 
beautiful sepia color, duplicating exactly the A... 
beauty of the original paintings. We send a full 
set of twelve of these entrancing 
Studies of the Human Form Divine 
for only 50c. Any one of them is worth many 
times the price asked, and to give you the oppor- 
tunity to examine them at your leisure, we will 
promptly retund your money, if you are dissatis- 
fied. Send your order NOW, enclosing 50c, U. 8. 
stamps, money order or currency, and we will 
include free an extra complimentary picture in colors, entitled 
“The Dream Maiden,” together with life-like illustrations from our 
immense list of art pictures. Send at once, today, to 


Gordon Gray Co., Dept. A 57, 1209 Foster Ave., Chicago. 











H.& 


Send for Catalogue. 





Greatest Revolver 
Value for the Money 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO0., 235 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass 








In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afiela/” 












SPORTS AFIELD. 

















S. D. BARNES. 
SPECI AL OFFER For the benefit of our many thousands of new read- 


* ers, who may have read Mr. Barnes’ delightful serial 
in the present issue for the first time, we would say that to all new subscribers remitting 
a full year’s subscription ($1.50) direct to this office (same to commence with our DE- 
CEMBER issue) we will mail the September, October and November issues, free of 
charge; so as to give our friends all the chapters of “THE SEAL OF THE BROKEN 
SPUR,” complete from the very start. 

The mystery attaching to young Fuller’s signet ring and the romantic journey he 
is pursuing into the very heart of Mexico, deepens with every chapter, and the demand 
for these introductory numbers is so large that the supply cannot last long. But,. while 
it does, we have decided to give our friends the benefit of the above offer. When you 
write, kindly tell us how you like the story. 


SPORTS AFIELD, - 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 














AMATEUR 


TRAINERS 


and experienced professionals pro- 


nounce 
the most practical ues, Modern Breaking 
tise ever published on the Training of Setters and 
Pointers. This book enables the novice to n his own dog 
— fully explains the methods employed by the most success- 
breakers. The more important lessons are illustrated by 
photogrs phs from life. The entire subject is covered from 
Section and developing of mppies to the pontine of 
Sop % Bo 298. The amateur is told in understandable how to make a dog’a hig worker— 
staunch on point, steady to shot and wing and a tender-mou retriever. Thei nstructions for overco! ng such faults 
as Gi Shot, hg me pe! ye well as the directi for keeping dogs up to their train- 
ne ond pesverbing their forming bad ts, are concise and effectual. 
ae . chapter on Retrieving is particular! valuable, an as at fully explains a simple system, whereby any dog can be 
forced to ieve from land or water without the use of e collar or whip. The book contains so much valuable in- 
formation that every man wee owns a bird dog or shoots in the field shoul “read it, 


Price, postpaid: Paper binding, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., - 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills.. 












All Natural History Specimens—such as Birds, Ani- 
mals, Fishes, Snakes, Game Heads, etc.—mounted true: 
to Nature. Skins Tanned and Fur Rugs made to order. 
Deer Heads a Specialty. Over 35 Years’ Experi- 
ence. Formerly with Fred Kaempfer of Chicago. 


TAXIBERAISTS A. F. PENDL & SON, 622 Racine Ave., Chicago, Ills.. 
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Remington Autoloading Shotgun 






BROWNING'S PATENT. 






Can be obtained with extra barrrels, either modified 


choke or cylinder bore, 26 or 28 inches. 


Send your address for Special Descriptive Catalogue. 
Large General Catalogue sent Free on Request. 


BROWNING BROS. COMPANY, - = 


Ogden, Utah. 








Spratt’s Patent Dog Cakes 


ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


Used by the leading kennel owners and breed- 
ers throughout the world. 


We also manufacture - 
ly | a d foods for Dogs, 
es, Cats, Rabbits, 
Por try, Pigeon 
Birds, Fish.” Send for Oata- 
logue. "ue Dog odie ” which 
contains poastionl chapters on 
the feeding, ken ye and 
general management of dogs, 
also chapters on a. 


SPRATT’S PATENT (AM.) LTD., 
450 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
714 8. Fourth St., St. “Louis, Mo. 
1324 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 
1279 Ontario St., Cleveland, oO. 
988 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal, Canada, 

















Attention, Sportsmen! 


You want your trophies ‘‘done right,’’ 
so that every one,.will admire them. I 
will mount game specimens 
of any kind, as well as tan- 
ning skins for rugs, and will 
guarantee that all work from 
my shop will retain its natural 
appearance; also that the 
prices shall be most reasonable 
for qualjty of work. Send me 
a trial order and you will not 
want any other taxidermist to do 
your work. Price-list mailed to any 
address on receipt of a 2-ct. stamp. 


GUSTAV BODE ’ IN, Taxidermist, 


355 Monroe Avenue, ETROIT, MICH. 


ON G ax ANDS OF DY DOLLARS. Send then, to 


for th ic. Accept no offer befo: 
WRITERS eadi pen in le Song ona Money.” 


It itis! free. 
HAYES MUSIC COMPANY, 206 Star Bldg., Chicago. 












P. & S. KENNELS. 


Setters. A postal pines 
rs. 
you sy a ga of 
iS Gltes "onde 

es an Ds 
for sale at all tn, ze 
The Imported 
setter, LINGF 
| BRAGG at stud. He 
is a field trial Nee 


| Send for handsome 





J illustrated souvenir 
booklet of this great 
LINGFIELD BRAGG. dog. 
R. S. BARRETT, 
«1I—L. Lemcke Bldg., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 


MINERAL WELLS 


The Great Texas Health 
and Pleasure Resort 
— IS VIA —— 





NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 


Write for MINERAL WELLS BOOKLET and NEW 
BOOK ON TEXAS—Free to any address. 


E. P. TURNER, General Passenger Agent, Dallas, Tex. 
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Greatest Revolver 
q Value for the Money > 


Send for Catalogue. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 285 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass 
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Wants, For Sate, Eto. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 








OR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—YOUNG FOXHOUNDS. 
Fine stock. IRA SHAW, Cochranton, Pa. 





BOOK ON 


AFIELD. 
Dog Diseases 


G And How to Feed. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. 8., 
1278 Broadway, New York City, 





(OR SALE.—COON, FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS. 
COMRAVE KENNELS, Bucyrus, Ohio. 





ALLARD DECOYS.—LIVE MALLARD DECOYS; es 
each or $9.00 per dozen. GEORGE BARTEE, RR. 2, 
Remington, Ind. 





OR EXCHANGE.—LLEWELLIN —, BROKEN. 
Want 12-gauge repeating shotgun. C. S. JOHNSTON, 
Box 284, Buffalo Center, lowa. 





OR SALE.—160 ACRES; SEC. 13, TOWNSHIP 115, 
Range 77. In Sully County, So. Dakota, 20 miles from 
Pierre. ELIZA BETH E. MATHER, 1396 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ills. 





OR SALE.—18,000 ACRES OF ARKANSAS TIMBER 
land in one body; located in the St. Francis River bot- 
toms. Merchantable timber estimated at 110 million feet. 
For particulars, address, ALVIN 8. IRBY, Black Rock, Ark. 





OR SALE.—CHOICE LLEWELLIN ey GOR- 

don and Irish setter pups and ad 8; glish 

inters and retrievers. low. T OROUGHBEED 
KENNELS, Atlantic, Iowa. 





TART A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. WE FURNISH 

ovexy tie oo oe page o ‘ew dollars re ew 

“> rtain; costs p en nothing to invesiigate. 
ILBURN-HIOKS, 868 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





ne LWAYS TRUE TO NATURE ”"—THAT’S THE UNI- 
versal hes ion of eae work, 
fur first-claes work and 


Dates’. JOHN ERS, Taxidermist, 2325 
fom, Prone guaratitens 


Fes SALE.—A 650 ACRE BOTTOM FARM, 360 IN 





cultivation, balance pasture; $800 barn, 7 tenant 
,7 miles ey rents for ‘$1,500. One mile from 
Black population. Good schools; no sa- 
loons. ‘Will take $22 per acre. E. T. IRBY, Black Rock, Ark. 


IREDALE TERRIERS. a seve ao ee 
ready tor very. enough for 

sport fis fall, Also have others coming on. Can furnish 
pairs suitable = breeding. these rough and 





Try one 0 


ready rascals an Pa oEn wh Riekele 50 tong 00 ou 
“live. At eae Culbertson Bristles; fee, $ COL 
KENNELS, Atlantic, Iowa. 7 re American 
Kennel Chub). 





Bo, OWN PELTS AND HIDES WITH MY 
rmulas. See ete tense ped ot See end be certain 


of venga, odorless, m roof finish. My systematic 
couvee teaches yen how to e Do robes and rugs. 
You are certain of ——, = No machinery used. Write at 
once for ete instrastion and formu- 


fall oa. 
$5.00. EDWIN DIXON, iene Union- 
Ont., Canada. 





* THE ANGLER’S GUIDE. 


EO a 
mn 
t NEW. JUST OUT. 200 PAGES. 


ILLUSTRATED. Handsomest and most practical an- 
's book ever published. Portaits, histories, loca] names, 

e marine and inland species; 2,000 fishing 
Everything about fishes and fishing. Beautiful 
Special papers by Mr. Charles Bradford. 


50 cts. 
fara NASSAU PRESS, Richmond Hill, Long Island, N. Y. 





Deer and Wolf Hounds. 
N bear hounds, Irish wolf hounds, deer and cat 
American foxhounds. Send 


aewde bloodhounds. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 





BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTERS 


Handsome in coat, color and form. 

Delightfully intelligent and affectionate in dispo- 
sition. 

Wonderfally keen and alert in the field. 

The aristocrat of the setter family. 

All of my dogs are workers—thoroughly trained 
in the field. 

Several litters of puppies to choose from. 

At stud: Alan of Culbertson ; fee, $15. 


C. P. HUBBARD, - Atlantic, lowa. 


Member American Kennel Club. 


FINE DOGS FOR SALE 


The following high-class dogs are offered for sale by theis 
owner, to make room for puppies in the kennel. They are 
in fine condition and worth the money. 

Brown Bobbie (93,891). Cocker spaniel. Whelped May 
16, 1905; Romany Rye Il. ex Beauty. Breeder, William 
T. Payne. Liver colored with white nose, feet, and 
white splash on back of head. Not a show dog but 9 
perfect pet. Price, $75.00 

Fort Lee Girl IT, (83,379), Pure white bull-terrier. a 
Nov.6, 1903; Joe Chamberlain ex Fort Lee Girl. B 
Thomas Lynch, A prize-winning dog. Good watch dog. 
Price, $150. 

Mollie Dermond (89,587). Irish setter. Whelped March 
26, 1905; Ch. Dermond ex Ch. St. Lambert’s Mollie, 
Breeder, Daffodil Farm Kennels, Shown four times— 
winning 5 Firsts, 1 Second and 1 Third. A small dog, 
but perfect and most affectionate. Price. $100. 

Storm Cloud (85,435). Red Irish setter. Whelped April 
20, 1904; =. St. Cloud III. ex Ch. St. Cloud’s 8 
Breeder, H. M. Walters, Canada. Winner of over 80 
ribbons, of which 18 are Firsts. Price, $200. 


Address FRANK HEYWOOD, care Sports Afield, 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















Sportsmen 
4 Outen & 


Southern 
Railway, 
Whose 


comely ot 
me scheduled 


sr ye 


T. E. FISHER, 
General Passenger Agt., Denver, Cole. 
ute 8.—Have you seen our beautiful 
lorado, 


ue ” “ Pools an 
Pictures" and “Colorado Beauty Spots’’? Sent 
any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay 











it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertisers. 
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SHOOTING JACKETS 


$3.00 $4.50 $6.00 


Guaranteed all wool, seamless, elasti < close 
fitting, but not binding. Comfortable and con- 
venient. Designed especially for duck shooters, 
trap shooters, etc., but suitable for all outdoor 
purposes. Must be seen to be appreciated. Made 
only in three colors—Dead Grass, Oxford Gray 
and Scarlet. 

Send us your address for one of our Gun 
Catalogues. Kindly mehtion Sports Afield. 
THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 

523 Broadway. ~ - - NEW YORK. 
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SAVE 208 SHAVES 


$20.80 a year. Also save the razor, your 
face, time and temper by using **3 in One”’ 
on the blade. 

ain Ono 
keeps the blade keen and clean, by prevent- 
ing surface rusting which is caused by moisture 
from the lather. Write for free sample 
and special ‘‘razor saver’’ circular. 
Why not know the truth? G, W. 
COLE COMPANY, 12 Washington 
Life Bldg., New York City. 


Hunting Boots, Shoes and Moccasins. 


I have measurements on file of all old 
customers who have bought the Cele- 
brated Thompson Hunting Boots 
and Shoes of the W. Fred Quimby Co. 
of New York for the past 20 years and 
am prepared to make the same grade of 
sportsmen’s footwear as in the past. I 
was formerly superintendent of theshoe 
department of that firm and have bought 
out the right to make the Thompson 
Hunting its and Shoes. 

Ifyou don’t know these goods, writeme 
for particulars. If youdo—you willnow 
know where to get omagain. Measure- 
ment blanks and prices on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
240 Halsey St. NEWARK, N. J. 


= All Work Guaranteed. -@a 














You may visit the 


en route to golden 


on the luxurious 


Grand Canyon Arizona 
California 


California Limited 


El Tovar Hotel, at the Grand Canyon, fur- 





ah 


‘Santa ke 


nishes metropolitan service. 
Under management of Fred. Harvey. 
The California Limited is the only train to 





Southern California, via any line, exclusively 
for first-class travel. 








All the Way 
Ina Pullman 





All the facts if you ask Passenger artment. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Railway Fae sates Chicago. 
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Show them Sports Afield and Get 
their Subscriptions. 
For SIX subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send you a STEVENS No, 103 SINGLE- 
BARREL SHOTGUN, 12, 16 or 20 gauge. We have sent out a great many of these guns, and every 
one who has got one speaks highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. 
The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shoot- 


ing on the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to SpPorTS AFIELD we 
will send an 


ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No. 1, (listed at $40.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
foil pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 
2 Ithaca, with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every 


respect, and your wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most care- 
fal attention. 


A Parker Hammerless 


For Forty-five Subscriptions. 


The Parker Gun—familiarly known as the ‘‘Old Reliable’’—has so secure a place in the affec- 
tions of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
It is used by such crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,”’ 
Chan Powers and others. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker 
Brothers’ factory, and made to your special order, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SROTGUN— 
Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12 or 16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American 
stock, checked and engraved ; either full pistol or straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For 
SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at $80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels, 


7 
A Marlin Take- 


Down Repeating 
Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions, A six- 
shot repeater, made by the inventors of the famous Marlin rifle The bar- 
rel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. 
** All full-choked barrels,’? write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., “are guaranteed to target better than 
325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.’’ 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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CooL RESORTS 


BEST REACHED VIA 


RAILWAY 
1 **Colorado Short Line” 


|Utah and Pacific Coast. 














THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, 
FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
DINING Cars (MEALS A LA CARTE), 
ELECTRIC LIGHTS AND FANS. 








For farther information, address Company’s Agents, or 


} H. C. TOWNSEND, " 
GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT, ST. Louis. 
= —————————————————————— é 








The Quintessence 
of Colorado Scenery 








**The 

one day 
trip that 
bankrupts 
the 
English 
language” 








Is embraced in the trip 
from Colorado Springs to 
the Cripple Creek gold 
camp, over the world’s 
most remarkable stand- 
ard-gauge railroad 


The Short Line 


one continuous panorama 
of Nature’s gorgeous and 
bewildering scenic gran- 
deur. 











OBSERVATION CARS 
on all trains — quickest 
time between Denver, 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs 
and the Cripple Creek 
district. 








D. C. MacWatters, 


Gen’! Pass. Agent, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Send for Descriptive Booklets. 








FETCH AND CARRY 








A Notable 
Work on DOG 
TRAINING. 














‘By BERNARD WATERS, 


This work contains chapters on the Amateur 
Trainer ; the Importance of Retrieving; the Natural 
Retriever ; the Educated Retriever ; Implements and 
Commands; the Natural Method ; the Force System ; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded Birds ; Incidental Train- 
ing ; Wild Fowl Retrieving ; the Irish Water Spaniel ; 
the Chesapeake Bay Dog; Handling Retrievers ; the 
Dog’sMentality. The Uses and Abuses of: the Spike 
Collar are discussed and explained. 

- The — > handsomely — and illustrated 
contains ages. It should be in every sports- 
man’s library. Brice, $1.00, postpaid. — 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











RAILROAD 


GEO. J CHARLTON, Ceneas: Aesrencen Acenr 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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A 

Book 
Worth 
Having 


Many volumes have 
been written for the 
instruction of sports- 
men, and all have 
doubtless been in- 
structive in a meas- 
ure. The latest and 
in every way the best 
is 


CAMP KITS AND CAMP LIFE 


By Charles Stedman Hanks. 


It is ap k for the woods—a work that 
will learn the oldest of old-timers many things and the in- 
experienced beginner everything. It teaches the proper 
selection of hunting arms, their use and care; how to equip 
for a camping expedition with an eye to comfort under all 
conditions; how to build a camp. and how to prepare ap- 
petizing camp meals. It tells of game fish and the manner 
of their taking; the different species of furred and feathered 
= and the tricks and wiles of their buman pursuers, and 

here is a long chapter devoted to inva uable hints to trap- 
pers. The concluding 25 pages treat of remedies for sick- 
ness or accidents in camp—a comprehensive, concise and 
sensible chapter, written in understandable language and in 
itself worth the price of the book. We can unreservedly 
recommend this work to the attention of our readers. 


Mailed, postpaid, for $1.50. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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MODERN BREEDING 


how to raise them. 
covers every detail of the subject, the 
selection of breeds, building of kennels, 
laws ot breeding, care of sire and dam, 
selecting and raising puppies, bench 
show conditioning, trimming, plucking, 
show ring handling and other inform- 
ation never before given the 


There is money in dogs if you know 
Modern Breeding 





ublic. 


The most practical book of its kind. 
Enameled paper, elaborately illustrated. 


240 pages. 







‘aper, $1.00 Cloth, $3.50 
Sports Afield Publishing Co.. 


358 Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Ills. 








“THE BEAGLE” 


A most complete book treating on the history, 
breeding, rearing, training, showing and kennel 
management of the breed. With chapters by such 
bigh authorities as James M. Palley, John Arthur 
Tatham, Louis Steffen, F. B Zimmer, James Mc- 
Aleer, Ernest Lester Jones, Charles F. Brooke, A. 
Henry Higginson, F. B. Lord and Reno B. Cole. 
Contains many illustrations. Price in strongly 
bound cloth cover $1 00, postpaid. Address, 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, - - Chicago, Ills. 

















The 





A 
01 
ing, 
gun afield. 


on the subject 


the market. The author, 
Had. F. Haberlien, is a 





If you have a Bird Dog, you 
meed a copy of 


Amateur 
Trainer 


plain, practical and concise, yet 
th ——. — in the art of train- 

handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike te be 
the most practical book 


now on 









practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 


m ranks high among trainers. 


syste 
The Twelfth 


ition is now ready. Revised and —— 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 


ce, paper cover, 


1.00. Finely beund in 


bird dogs. Pri 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 

















